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THE TURN: OF THE TIDE 


Tue turn of the year promises neither pause nor 
punctuation in any of the main theatres of the 
war. Movements are going on both in Russia 
and North Affica which may transform the out- 
look, but it would be rash to allow our imagina- 
tion free play to complete them on the map. 
While national sentiment leads us to fix our eyes 
on the doings of the Eighth and‘the First Armies 
in the Mediterranean theatre, the scale of the 
Russian counter-offensives makes the Eastern 
Front still incomparably the more important 
of the two, and this for some months at least it 
is likely to remain. In looking back and forward 
we assuredly have the right to feel that during the 
latter half of 1942 the tide has turned in our 
favour. In August we faced everywhere a dis- 
turbing and anxious outlook. Rommel had driven 
our African army back to El Alamein and Musso- 
lini had gene to the front to snatch from his allies 
the glory of heading their march into Alexandria 
—or was it to be Cairo ? The Germans had fought 
their way into the suburbs of Stalingrad and 
few dared to hope that it could hold out. Had 
it fallen easily, the grandiose plan of a vast en- 
circling movement up the Volga valley to take 
Moscow in the rear might have had some chance 
of success. Simultaneously, the two drives 
into the Caucasus were proceeding in their earlier 
phases with apparent ease. In the Far East, 
Japanese power was at its height and no one 
could then be sure that it had reached what is 
likely to be its maximum extension. 

In retrospect we can now date the turn in our 
fortunes from September. Rommiel attempted 
his attack on the El Alamein position and failed 

after a far from impressive effort. After a pause, 
Montgomery won his decisive victory and within 
a few days the Americans startled us by their 
landings in Morocco and Algeria. It is pro- 
bable that Rommel will not try to make any pro- 
longed or determined defence of Tripolitania. 
He is conducting his retreat with skill and has 
escaped the encirclement of his rearguard 
which Montgomery had planned. Will he 
now aim at holding the Mareth Line—that African 
copy of the Maginot Line, which the French built 
years ago to defend Tunisia from Libya ? 


German strategy, we take it, is not concerned 
with questions of territory or prestige. What 
it has to do is to deny to our shipping the use of 
the Sicilian Narrows. This it could do if it 
could make its foothold round Bizerta impreg- 
nable. But it may prefer, for a time at least, 
to hold the entire coast of Tunisia, from the 
Mareth Line to Bizerta. If our forces were 
stronger than they appear to be, this would 
obviously be a risky choice, for while Rommel 
at the Mareth Line faced Montgomery’s attack 
from the East, his rear might be threatened by 
American, French or British forces advancing 
into the Tunisian interior. But as .yet the 
United Nations have not brought the forces they 
possess in this theatre to bear on the decisive 
points. General Anderson’s attack on the 
Tunis-Bizerta position, delivered with inade- 
quate strength, has suffered a check. The 
Americans in Morocco and Algeria may have to 
watch Franco and Darlan. What use, if any, 
can be made of the considerable French army 
we do not know. It is, therefore, impossible to 
calculate how long it may take us to achieve our 
first main objective—to win for our shipping 
the use of the Sicilian Narrows. 

When we turn to the Russian Front, the 
outstanding fact is that Hitler made one of the 
central mistakes of his career when he over-ruled 
his generals and divided his forces between the 
Caucasian and the Stalingrad offensives. Either 
he underestimated Russia’s strength, or he was 
in urgent need of oil. Stalin fell back, like 
Kutuzov in the Napoleonic campaign, . and 
collected his reserves for a series of massive 
attacks which started with the approach of winter. 
A’ complicated set of concerted movements 
isolated the German besiegers round Stalingrad. 
A less successful attack round Rzhev in the centre 
served as a diversion. Since last Wednesday, 
what may turn out to be the most formidable of 
these counter-offensives began across the frozen 
Don on a broad front some distance below 
Voronezh. It swept forward with irresistible 
impetus, and after by-passing Millerovo it has 
now reached the important junction of Nikolskoe, 
g90 ‘miles from Rostov. A second column is 


striking at right angles to the main advance 
from the East. The Germans are frank in 
admitting their danger. They must now mass 
such reserves as they possess to meet this threat, 
while at the same time from Kotelnikovo their 
relieving column tries to cut a way through the 
Russian circle to relieve their army before Stalin- 
grad.. One consequence of these offensives has 
been to stop both the advancing armies in the 
Caucasus. The Russians probably have two 
immediate objects in view. First, they hope 
to shatter or, better still, to capture von Hoth’s 
encircled army before Stalingrad. Secondly, 
while they clear up the whole territory within 
the Don bend, could they hope to advance 
down the railway as far as Rostov? That may 
be a possible but it can handly be an easy 
success. If Rostov could be recovered, the two 
German armies in the Caucasus could only with 
difficulty be extricated. The Russians, it will 
be seen, are playing for very big stakes. On the 
most sober view, they have brought this year’s 
German offensive to failure. But on a sanguine 
view they may do much more: they may so 
weaken the best German formations that hence- 
forth the enemy will have to fight with depleted 
material and lowered morale on the defensive. 
When we try to peer into the coming year the 
outstanding fact is the survival of our Russian 
ally, after two years of shattering blows and 
crippling losses, with her vigour still so little 
impaired that we have to reckon the Red Army 
still as the chief offensive factor on our side, 
Our African operations have drawn off some part 
of the Luftwaffe to her advantage. But they 
have not yet brought us in sight of the invasion 
of the European Continent for which we are 
looking. That must await the liquidation of 
Nehring’s and Rommel’s forces and the opening 
of the Narrows. Our strategy, perhaps inevitably, 
suffers from the wide dispersal of our forces from 
Persia, Irak and Syria al) the way to Morocco, 
They served a purpose in the remoter stations of 
the Middle East, so long as we still had to fear a 
German march through the Caucusus, or a cross- 
ing of the Turkish Straits or a descent of air- 
borne troops on Syria. With all these notions 
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it is probable that the German staff at one time 


played. - But the time for any of them, we should 
judge, is past. May we hope, then, for some 
concentration of our scattered forces, which would 
economise shipping’ and bring us in sight of 
one of several alternative thrusts at “ thé soft 
under-belly of the Axis”? The preparation 
goes on. The R.A.F. continues to hammer the 
industrial cities and ports of Italy. It will, we 
trust, for the sake of civilisation continue to 
spare Florence and Rome. In Yugoslavia, the 
gallantry of the guerillas and the savagery of 
the enemy prepare a welcome for the first army 
of liberation that approaches—be it from Russia 
or from over-seas. In France, the tightening 
of the German fetters may have helped its people 
to forget the clouding of their confidence by 
our dealings with Darlan. Whatever it may be 
opportune to attempt in Italy or in the Balkan 
Peninsula, when the Mediterranean is cleared, 
it is in France that the @lecisive blow will have 
to be struck. To that, through the coming year, 
we, with all the martyred peoples of Europe, 
shall look forward with impatient hope. For 
us it will bring back the prospect of a normal 
life. For them it means escape from massacre 
and annihilation. 


Mr. Morrison Gives a Lead 


Mr. Herbert Morrison made an admirable 
speech at Swindon on Sunday on the occasion of 
his first appearance in public since he became a 
member of the War Cabinet. In effect Mr. 
Morrison was outlining a practicable post-war 
policy, taking the Beveridge Report as a starting 
point, but-as no more than a starting point, for 
the new order of living. He insisted that, 
important as social security is, the mere provision 
of a living income for those in need affords no 
satisfactory basis for the planning of our economic 
life. We have to think in terms of production as 
well as of distribution of incomes—especially as 
redistribution is bound, under the existing social 
system, to take largely a lateral form. Mr. 
Morrison went on to outline the essentials of a 
post-war policy of State control in industry. 
Broadly, he divided industries into four groups : 
public utility services, which are themselves in the 
nature of monopolies; great industries which, 
while not constituting national monopolies, are 
bound in practice under modern conditions to 
develop along monopolistic lines ; smaller and less 
monopolistic industries, in which individual 
enterprise stiil retains considerable value; and 
industries suitable for control by the Co-operative 
Movement. For the first group he suggested 
public corporations, for the second either similar 
corporations or ‘“‘some form of management 
under a board of directors with a nationally 
mominated chairman.” The third group, he 
Suggested, we should in the main let. alone, 
subject to the enforcement of a minimum code 
of conditions, while the fourth group should 
undergo considerable extension in the sphere of 
both production and marketing. Finally, Mr. 
Morrison insisted on the need for an annual 
“economic and industrial budget ” parallel to 
the financial budget, and of the need for a planning 
in the difficult post-war period, hardly less exten- 
sive than that which is required for the purposes 
of war. This is a speech we have been waiting 
for, and we very much hope that in making it 
Mr. Morrison was expressing the views of the 
entire Labour group of Ministers. 


Labour Plumps for the Beveridge Report 


The National Council of Labour has weighed 
in heavily on the side of the Beveridge Report ; 
and special Labour and Co-operative conferences 
are to be held throughout the country in order 
both to explain its provisions and to urge its 
immediate acceptance in principle by the Govern- 
ment. We feel sure the N.C.L. is right in taking 
this line. Many of its members would doubtless 
have preferred a method of financing the plan that 
would put a larger proportion of total immediate 
funds, and a smaller proportion 
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into full operation of the pensions scheme included 


—— Some—probably a many— 
ve much preferred the rt if Sir 
¢ separate 


Witliem Beveridge had agreed to 
allowance for rent in estimating the amounts 
needed in course of sickness or unemployment. 
His answer to these critics, given in the 
Report itself, is that, if pre rent allowances 
were accorded, the effect might be both to 
encourage a continuance of the existing anomalies 
in respect of rent, and to upset the fundamental 
principle on which the entire Report is founded— 
that of establishing a socially recognised minimum 
code of employment and social security. On this 
particular issue, we feel confident that Sir William 
is right; and we are glad that the N.C.L., instead 
of fastening on points of difference, has seen that 
the right course is to go for the Beveridge Report 
as an indivisible whole, rather than lend a handle 
to its enemies who are standing by to attempt all 
they dare in-the way of restricting its scope. 


The Last Hundred Thousand 

Total unempioyment, for the first time since 
the count began to be taken, stood last month at 
under 100,000. It may surprise some that it 
should be even so high at a time when even 
cripples and aged.persons find no difficulty in 
getting jobs, and when there are thousands of 
firms all over the country crying out for workers 
whom they cannot find. The fact, of course, is 
that, however pressing the demands for labour 
may be, there will necessarily be some unemployed 
workers, either idle between jobs for short spells, 
as in areas where there happens to be for the 
moment no shortage of labour of that particular 
sort, or, in certain cases, nearly unemployable, in 
the sense that they are continually getting sacked 
even by employers who are acutely short of 
labour. Something not far short of this 100,000 
is probably an absolute minimum, below -which 
unerfloyment cannot fall even under the most 
favourable conditions of demand. It is not 
desirable to compel a worker to move to a quite 
different part of the country in search of a job 
merely because he is left idle for a week or so, if 
it is pretty certain that he will be in another job 
in his own locality in the very near future. Nor 
is it practicable, even under new conditions, 
totally to eliminate all forms of casualness in 
employment, even though casual labour always 
involves some wastage of productive capacity. 
Of the 95,000 on the register when last month’s 
count was taken, over 26,000 were women; and 
probably most of these were of pretty immobile 
type. Another 10,000 were girls, and yet another 
10,000 boys; and most of them were probably 
just on the point of getting jobs after leaving 
school. Sir William Beveridge, though he 
postulates “full employment ” as the necessary 
basis of post-war policy, has based his estimates 
on a margin of 10 per cent. unemployment in the 
trades at present insured, or 8} per cent. over the 
whole employed population. Surely we ought to 
do better than that? If we can reduce wartime 
unemployment to a tiny fraction of I per cent., 
we ought to aim at something not above 5 per 
cent. as the peacetime maximum. 


Coal Output 

Most of the Scottish coalfields, South Wales, 
and the two fields in Yorkshire are still well behind 
their target output in November; but in most 
other areas output was in excess of,the minimum 
necessary for earning the bonus. The excess, 
however, was not large; and it is plain that the 
mild weather of recent weeks has been,of great 
advantage in keeping consumption down. If the 
weather turns cold, and we have a hard winter 
after Christmas, the situation may still become 
serious. Yet reorganisation does not appear to 
be advancing very fast. The new National Coal 
Board, representing the various sections of the 
industry plus a few “ consumers,” held its first 
meeting last week; and the Regional Coal Con- 
trollers are supposed to be at work concentrating 
production on the most ecgnomical . seams, 
rationalising methods of distribution, and gener- 
ally tightening up the organisation where they 


- tions over a wider field. Such objections have, of 
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can. There is, however, an impression abroa 
that this activity does not mean very much 
except on paper, and that the is stil 
being allowed to have matters pretty much ji, 
own way. The only pit so far taken over by th 
Government is one which had been for som 
time in the hands of a receiver, and could there. 
fore be requisitioned without antagonising 
any powerful vested interest. Measures of r. 

tion could hardly be expected to produce 
much immediate effect on output. But are there, 
in fact, any measures which can be relied on t 
have their due effect after a sufficient time ha; 
elapsed ? If there are, no one in the trade appear 
to know much about them. Nor has anything 
yet been done to put the bonus plan on a mor 
sensible basis by making the bonus payable 1 
individual pits which produce more, instead of 
allowing it to depend on average output over 
areas too big for the stimulus to exert much 
influence on the ordinary men. Pit committes 
do appear to be increasingly widespread ani 
active; and no doubt their members are doing 
what they can. But the state of suspicion amon; 
the miners remains ; and there is still no feeling 
among them that they are being called upon to 
work for the public rather than for the collier 
owners. This is largely a legacy from the ill. 
feeling which has permeated the industry for 4 
generation past. Coal Board or no Coal Board, it 
is more than doubtful whether the two parties can 
be induced to forget their animosities and pul 
together for as long as the emergency lasts, 
Things might be different if the State wer 
effectively to take over the mines ; but the vested 
interests are apparently still too well entrenched 
for such a solution to be regarded as “ practical 
politics.” 


The Catering Trade and the Tories 

Mr. Bevin still unrepentantly Asserts his 
determination to introduce in the New Year his 
Bill for regulating labour conditions in the 
catering trades; and a clear majority of the 
Conservative Party, egged on -by the trade 
interests, continues to affirm its intention of 
fighting the Bill tooth and nail, on the ground 
that it infringes the principle that controversial 
legislation, except when it is directly necessary 
to the war effort, should not be introduced in 
time of war. It is in truth difficult for Mr. Bevin 
to argue that his Bill is exclusively directed to: the 
needs of war. But it seems pertinent to observe 
that those who oppose the Bill on the ground 
mentioned would presumably oppose even more 
hotly any, proposal for regulation of labour condi- 

















course, nothing to say against the holding down 
of wages by such bodies as the National Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal. That they regard as fully legiti- 
mate wartime policy; whereas any attempt to 
legislate for permanent improvements in labour 
conditions is denounced as a breach of the party 
truce, or understanding, or whatever it is supposed 
to be called. If this attitude is persisted in by 1 
majority of the Tories, what becomes of recon- 
struction policy in general, and of the undoubted 
necessity of passing into law well ahead of the end 
of hostilities any measures which we wish to see 
in proper operation in time for them to be of 
help in facing post-war difficulties? Post-war 
planning cannot possibly be kept as a nom-con- 
troversial issue. If the Government were to give 
way to the clamour, in and out of the House oi 
Commons, dgainst any measures that anyone may 
choose to regard as contravening the principle of 
“ national unity,” the agencies which are supposed 
to be planning for reconstruction may just as well 
pack up at once. Where is the sense of hoping 
for an industrial policy that will please everybody ’ 
There is no such policy ; but there is a plain need 
to settle the basis of reconstruction now. 
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Woutp the Beveridge Report, if it were accepted 
fully and + comprehensively into effect, slay 
“Giant Want”—to make use of Sir William 
Beveridge’s own phrase ? 











The answer plainly 


r sOme— js that, by itself, it would not, although it would 
d there go a long way in the right direction. In the main, 
gonising the “ want ” with which Sir William is concerned 
; Of ref jis that which arises when, for any of a variety of 
producef™ reasons, the breadwinner’s normal capacity to pro- 
e there yide for the needs of his household is interrupted 
d on tof or destroyed, as it is when he falls out of work or 
ime hasf™ jill, when he is disabled by accident or industrial 


disease, when he gets too old to earn, or when he 


appears 
dies leaving dependents who are not in a position 


nything 


a more 






rable tof all these contingencies Sir William has done his 
stead off best to make provision; and, if we include 
ut overfl National Assistance, which remains subject to a 
t much Means Test, he has actually served them all. 
mittee What he has not done, except inferentially, is 
ad andi to deal with the position of the man or woman who 
¢ doing is not able to command a wage or other 
amongim income on which a decent standard of life can be 
feeling sustained. 
IPON to True, Sir William’s proposals do make a sub- 
colliery stantial contribution towards relieving the diffi- 
the ill: culties of many of those who are in this unhappy 
y for a plight. The payment of children’s allowances, 
oard, if which he postulates though he does not work out 
ties can a detailed scheme, will lessen the burdens falling 
id pul on the earnings of a large proportion of the poorest 
r lasts. households. Low wages, or the exiguous receipts 
> were of many small shopkeepers and other workers 
vested “on their own account,” will matter much less, 
enched— it can be argued, if the burden of maintaining 
racticalf more dependent children than one no longer falls 
upon them. But there will remain cases, quite 
numerous cases, in which there will be no relief 
from this source, because the poverty is not a con- 
ts his Sequence of having children to support. There 
ear his Will be elderly workers or small shopkeepers who 
in they are well below pensionable age, but have lost the 
of theig ability—if they ever had it—to ensure a satis- 
trade factory living income. There will be compara- 
‘on offg uvely young people who have never learnt a real 
‘round tade, and have been bunted about all their 
versiag lives from one unskilled and ill-paid occupation 
essaryg tO another, al existing below the poverty line, 
sed ing 29d speedily acquiring some physical or mental 
Bevingg hardship to prevent them from improving their 
tothe Situation. ; : 
bservel . No one who has studied the pre-war composi- 
round tion of the occupied population in large towns— 
“more 2nd above all in parts of London and in such sea- 
condi-{y Ports as Liverpool, Glasgow and Cardiff—can be 
ive, off Unaware of the existence of this submerged section 
cond of the marginally employable, which is not, by 
-bitra- the way, by any means confined to the “ coloured 
legiti- people” about whom a contributor to the New 
“pt to STATESMAN wrote so feelingly last week. What 
labour’ Will happen to such people under the Beveridge 
party Report ? When they fall sick or out of work they 
posed will get the same subsistence income as anyone 
1 by a else ; and in quite a number of cases it will be 
-econ-§ @ higher income than they are able to earn with 
ubtedl 2ny regularity when they are well and, from the 
e end standpoint of the Labour Exchange, in recognised 
ro see 4C™mployment. It may be argued that this change 
be of in their status will of itself so increase their bar- 
t-wary gaining power as to enable them to exact higher 
itso wages ; and in a certain number of instances this 
) give will no doubt be true. This, however, will not 
ase of help those who live, not by wages, but as workers 
> may 08 their own account ; and it is doubtful whether 
ple off it will help a good many of those who do normally 
posed live by earning a wage—of sorts. For the plain 
5 well truth is that many of these persons have, in 
oping effect, no bargaining power. They are unorgan- 
ody 7 ised, and practically unorganisable ; and _ they 
needy take what they are given with a fatalism based 
“on lifelong experience of being buffeted about. 
Sir William Beveridge says, at the very begin- 
——=§ ning of his Report, that one of the principles on 
st till which it rests is that of an assumed National Mini-. 
ref ~=mum in al! the contingencies of living. It would 
s) bull be indeed a topsy-turvy result if the acceptance 


8“ of the Beveridge Plan were to leave as the one 
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SOCIAL SECURITY, WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT 


uncovered contingency that of being actually in 
employment. It was not, of course, his business 
to deal with this part of the problem ; for wages 
or other earnings form no part of the “ social 
insurance and allied services.” He does, clearly 
contemplate that the State will have to take steps 
to stop this hole which will otherwise be left in 
the system of Social Security, by the enact- 
ment of some form of minimum wage legislation 
on an inclusive basis. The Trade Boards Acts 
apply only to a limited range of specified occupa- 
tion—mainly those in which women are largely 
employed; and the few other minimum wage 
laws at present on the statute book are also 


to provide adequately for themselves. Against “measures applying to particular trades. There is 


no general minimum wage, at less than which it 
is unlawful to employ anyone, in any occupation ; 
nor is there any instrument for covering those 
who work in trades too scattered or ill-defined to 
be placed under regulation by a Trade Board. 
But some sort of General Minimum Wage Act 
is now clearly necessary, as a complement to the 
Beveridge Plan. It may be desirable to cover a 
good many additional trades by bringing them 
under Trade Boards or by specific legislation, 
such as Mr. Bevin is at present very sensibly 
endeavouring to apply to the catering trades. 
But, even if this is done, there will remain a large 
residue of miscellaneous occupations, which will 
need to be covered by the setting up of some sort 
of Minimum Wage Commission, empowered to 
prescribe rates and conditions for*any body of 
workers not protected by other means. 

This is not the whole of the answer to the prob- 
lem; for, as we have seen, many of the worst 
cases of poverty arise not among wage-earners, 
but among small shopkeepers or workers on their 
own account. These present a much more 
intractable difficulty ; fer there is plainly no way 
of legislating for the assurance to such persons 
of adequate earned incomes, and no way of meet- 
ing their difficulties that does not involve recourse 
to some sort of assistance tribuna! operating a 
test of means. Sir William’s revised Nationa! 
Assistance organisation will have to remain respon- 
sible for meeting their needs, to the extent to 
which they continue in existence as a class after 
the war. How far they will continue is a moot 
point. Very large numbers of very small shop- 
keepers have already been put out of business by 
war conditions; and a large proportion of the 
workers “‘on own account” have been drawn 
into the factories now that most employers have 
to regard any labour they are allowed to retain as 
better than none. For the period of the war_ this 
transfer to factory werk has solved the greater 
part of the problem ; but evidently they are just 
the persons who will be discharged first from the 
factories as other labour becomes available. 
What are they to do then? They will not find 
it easy to get back into shopkeeping, in face of the 
effects of wartime concentration ; and it is doubt- 
ful whether there will be many openings that wiil 
allow them to resume working on their own 
account. 

Sir William Beveridge’s Plan includes a Train- 
ing Benefit which will be open to persons of 
these categories. But how many of them will be 
regarded as suitable for training. or at aii events 
will be accepted for employment when they have 
been trained, unless employers fundamentally 
revise their ideas of eligibility? The governing 
factor in this-connection is, of course, the steadily 
increasing average age of the population, which 
has the effect of reducing the number availab!e 
for employment in the age-groups from which 
factory managers prefer to recruit their labour 
force, and of increasing the numbers oi persons 
looking for employment who cannot readily 
adapt themselves to the pace of production cus- 
tomary in modern highly mechanised establish- 
ments. The factory employer, faced with such a 
situation, instinctively reacts by increasing ‘he 
degree of mechanisation, so as to use fewer workers 
rather than by adapting his factory technique to 
the employment of other workers. Left to his 
own devices, he will probably do his best as soon 
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as the war is over to revert to methdds which 
require young workers capable of standing the 
strain. 

This, unless we do something about it, wil! be 
a powerful force making for the return of mass 
unemployment after the war. A basic need, if we 
are to improve our standard of living, is the adap- 
tation of our factory methods to the types of labour 
available, as well as of the available labour to the 
demands of the machine. It is very possible that 
the pesort to part-time labour, will be a highly 
necessary form of adaptation of the post-war factory 
system to the changing age-structure of the people. 
But this adaptation is unlike'y to be made save 
under pressure. 

This, however, raises the question, How does 
this demand that industry shall adjust itself to the 
use of different types of labour fit in with the re- 
quirement that it shall pay to all those it employs a 
minimum wage recognised as sufficient to ensure 
a tolerable living standard? It will not fjt in at 
all, unless the State creates conditions which 
will enable the employer to employ the older 
workers remuneratively at the approved wage. 
This is partly a matter of ensuring an adequately 
high all-round level of consumers’ demand— 
and to these both the proposed Minimum Wage 
Act and the Beveridge Social Security Code will 
make a substantial contribution. But the effect 
of a high level of consumers’ demand may be to 
induce employers in many of the consumers’ 
trades to push mechanisation to an uneconomic 
point because of their want of faith in the practica- 
bility of making the older workers productive 
enough ‘to be worth the wage they will have to 
get if they are employed at a'l. Such a policy 
would bé self-defeating; for in the end the 
major part of the Social Security income dis-_ 
tributable under the Beveridge Plan is bound to 
come out of the productivity of those who are 
employed, and even a high level of productivity 
per head cannot make up, in times of total 
productivity for a large vo'ume of labour left 
unused. 

If may, therefore, be necessary to impose con- 
ditions in industry, not only in respect of the 
wages and conditions it is to observe but also 
in respect of the types of workers which it is to 
be allowed to engage. It may have to be made 
compulsory for most industries to have a minimum 
proportion of older people in their labour force, 
and the progressive industries may have to be 
prevented from absorbing more than their fair 
share of the dwindling supply of juveniles and 
young adults. Naturally, the adjustment of the 
demand for labour of different kinds to the 
available supply could be made much more 
easily if industries: were directly under the contro 
of the State, which would then obvidusly need 
to adjust the demand to the supply, as the Min- 
istry of Labour is actually doing at present, under 
the acute pressure of war needs. But, even if 
we are to carry on after the war largely under a 
system of private enterprise, the need to do some~ 
thing of this sort will be unavoidable. 

As for those who say that all such projects are 
against the laws of political economy, and that 
in any event we shal! be too poor after the war 
to afford the Beveridge Plan—they are talking 
nonsense. The astonishing thing about the Bever- 
idge Plan is its cheapness, which is chiefly due 


to the fact that it is mainly an instrument for 
redistributing working-class incomes, rather 
than for making the rich pay for helping the poor. 


There is no question of our being unab'e to afford 
the Beveridge Plan, provided only that the aggre- 
gate of working-class incomes is kept sufficiently 
high. To keep it so is mainly a matter of keeping 
in regular employment everyone who can make a 
significant contribution to total output, even 
when that invo_ves revising our notions of employ- 
ability and of factory technique. Social security 
in effect pays for itself, on condition that tota 
emp‘oyment is kept at a high level. Thar is the 
essential point to keep in mind, and with ir the 
certainty that ful! employment wili not prevaii if 
monopolists are allowed to set profit-mongering 
high and to reject as unemployable, a large 
fraction of the total post-war supply of workers, 
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‘ISOLATION AND EXPANSION 


[This is the second of Mr. Kingsley Martin’s articles 
on the United States. The first of the series 
appeared on December 12th.] 

HE isolationist issue has not yet been settled in 
the United States. Americans have not entered 
this war with the idealism of 1916, nor have they 
decided, on the basis of experience, to condemn 
the withdrawal of 1919 as an impractical attempt 
to evade the indivisibility of war and peace in the 
twentieth century. The “great argument” 
between isolationists and interventionists was 
never completed; it was cut short by Japan. The 
United States is in this war, not because a 
majority of Americans love or hate any of the 
belligerents or have reached agreement that any 
of the principles at stake or of the interests 
involved are worth Americans fighting for. 
these matters they are still divided. They entered 
the war a year ago because of Pearl Harbour; 
without that incident it is doubtful whether they 
would yet be in the war. I say this with no sug- 
gestion of praise or of censure; it is simply a very 
important fact that American and British pub- 
licity may disguise, but which we in Europe fail 
to recognise at our peril. For the battle between 
isolationists and interventionists has never for a 
moment slackened in America; the stakes are the 
control of the war machine now and of the peace- 
making later. In the immediate post-war period 
America will almost inevitably be the most 
powerful nation, at least in the material sense. 
Therefore the decision of this battle within 
America will be one of the most important deci- 
sions in history. It will shape the fate of nations 
as the similar decision did in 1919. The argu- 
ment continues, though the phrases and slogans 
have changed to meet war requirements; the 
accumulated experience of three years of war will 
find expression in the Presidential Election of 
1944. 

I have heard innumerable discussions on this 
subject in America; some of the most. interesting 
were with soldiers—officers, privates and N.C.O.s 
A common answer to a question about what 
future the troops think they are fighting for is: 
“ They think the job has got to be done as quickly 
as possible and they will want to come home 
again as soon as possible after it’s over.” 
If I was dissatisfied with that, some young officer, 
who had been thinking things over, would say: 
“T reckon Britain can’t run things by herself any 
more: America and Britain will have to police the 
world together.” (The view that the trouble all 
comes from British failure became widespread 
after Singapore; inaccurate comparisons between 
the British in Malay and Burma and the Ameri- 
cans in the Philippines are common.) And here, 
if I pushed on the argument, I met two opposite 
tendencies. 

With some who talked of American and British 
co-operation, the inclusion of Britain was a matter 
of courtesy rather than realism; they thought 
America could run the whole show alone. 
A recent public opinion poll in the United States 
showed that something like a third of the Ameri- 
can people thought the U.S.A. could win the wat 
alone even if Britain and Russia and China were 
all defeated. America and Britain as the world’s 
policemen meant, in these minds, America with 
helpful satellites, Canada, Australia, South Africa 
and Britain. But there was another view which 
found expression at such discussions. America 
and Britain were not enough: we were fighting a 
United Nations war; to stress the two modern 
democracies alone looked like a new balance of 
power and the danger of war with the Soviet 
Union before long. In some form we must have 
some new type of League of Nations, this time 
“with teeth in it,” principally perhaps American 
teeth, but teeth. Again, I check up my notes 
of such conversations with the records of 
Gallup and Fortune polls; a large majority of the 
public now votes in favour of some form of inter- 
national organisation. The specifically isolation- 
ist vote is no more than 1§ per cent. at highest. 
But the vote for a world organisation is so vague 
that it might cover anything from a military alli- 


ance of victorious nations to an Anglo-American 
effort to dominate the world or an all-embracing 
World State with an international air force to 
prevent aggression. The internationalist vote in 
the Gallup poll is an indication of good-will, not 
an acceptance of responsibilities. ‘The implica- 
tions of world co-operation and the internal 
economic adjustments involved have not been 
even remotely envisaged. 

Several officers with whom I talked were candid 
about their post-war perplexities. One thoughtful 
lieutenant remarked that a purely nationalist 
settlement with Russia strengthening her frontier 
zone in isolation on one side and America and 
Britain settling things their way on the other— 
that, he said, would be “a new and dangerous form 
of the balance of power”; it would mean another 
war before long. A colonel on the same_occasion 
remarked, in a loud voice obviously intended to 
scotch any anti-Soviet feeling, that when the 
war was won, the strength and courage of the 
Russian people would be seen to be the most 
important single factor. A young captain, how- 
ever, remarked afterwards that he thought it 
would be a good thing that at the peace- i 
America would probably have reached her maxi- 
mum strength in men and materials. “It sounds 
an awkward thing to say about your ally,” he 
added, “but it is just as well that we shall be 
strong at the peace, so that Stalin won’t try to 
spread his ideas or settle the world to suit him- 
self.” : 

I quote these conversations not because they 
illustrate any peculiarly army state of mind, but 
because, on the contrary, the army, which is 
recruited from all classes and parts of America, is 

highly representative of younger opinion in the 
United States. There are, of course, some who 
hope to cash in on thesarmy. In September and 
October the New York Daily News and the"Times- 
Herald of Washington, both papers belonging to 
the Patterson-McCormick group, were running a 
campaign for an army dictatorship after the war. 
General MacArthur’s announcement that he 
would never himself play a part in politics proved 
no deterrent. They argued that the boys in uni- 
form would have the power and could take the 
right to do as they liked when they got home. If 
they got together and claimed their reward for 
saving the country, this, said the Times-Herald, 
would not be Fascism, but “ American democracy 
working out in practice.” 

Such an appeal to army sentiment on the part 
of papers with many readers in the forces may 
perhaps be dismissed as a mere circulation stunt, 
but the campaign for a ten or thirteen million 
army that goes on in Washington and the con- 
stant struggle between army and civilian control 
of supplies cannot be easily dismissed. I know 
nothing of General Somervell’s politics; maybe 
he is as innocent of political. bias as General 
Eisenhower is said to be. But he is regarded by 
everyone as one of the most influential figures in 
the United States, and the speech in which Mr. 
Stimson referred to a 743 million army was 
generally taken as being the President’s personal 
reply to some of General Somervell’s friends who 
talked in terms of an army of thirteen millions. 
These generals see before them a unique oppor- 
tunity to build a vast, indeed a perfect, war- 
machine. If these perfectionists had their way, 
their critics declare, most of America would be 
in uniform. There would be just the correct 
number of aeroplanes and tanks and guns to every 
brigade. But most of the men needed for grow- 
ing food would have been called up; there would 
be shortage of everything needed to supply the 
army, and as for using it—there would never be 
enough shipping to transport such an army and 
to maintain the supplies it would need on another 
continent. Mr. Willkie was attacking no bogey 
when he talked of the heads of the Services get- 
ting out of control in Washington and complained 
that lend-lease promises to America’s allies were 
being held up by the Washington perfectionists. 
The army of General Somervell’s dreams could 
not in any case be ready for several years; it can- 
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not in the warin which we in Europe 
peste What would be its purpose? To cop 


The more one examines this Big Army school th 
re  r lndl lsarmei i 
orm of isolationism, 

The Lindberghs and Fords and the openly pr 
Axis groups have gone to ground, perhaps for ti 
duration. But one need not look far to iso 
tionism, The men who run the Republican party 
have modified their tactics, not their outlook, sing 
Pearl Harbour. “Non-intervention ” has lost oy 
but all the essentials of isolation can still be see 
in articles that urge concentration against th 
Japs, whom alone America should be fighting: 
that exaggerate every charge of administrative 
inefficiency into an indictment of the Presiden 
and the New Deal; and that argue that 4 
America’s troubles come from the infamous poli 
of interfering with Big Business and wastin 
America’s resources on lend-lease to the Britis 
and the Bolsheviks. Those who use such lap 
guage made considerable headway in the Novem 
ber elections—enough headway, at least, x 
embarrass the President in both Houses of Con 
gress. How far these anti-Roosevelt forces ar 
willing to go the world learnt when the Chicagy 
Tribune printed the Government’s war plan 
against the Japanese; even the fact that they we: 
admittedly stolen from Washington did no 
trouble the paper or give the Federal Gover 
ment a legal remedy. There is no point at which 
such people will stick; one may meet this type of 
unreasoning and malevolent opposition among 
private people in Washington, or indeed any 
where else. It is by no means confined to th¢ 
area fed by Colonel McCormick: It exist 
wherever propertied interests have been damaged 
by the New Deal. I have tried on occasion 
persuade such embittered enemies of the Presi 
dent that he has been in fact their best friend: 
it was Mr. Roosevelt who, for better or wor 
saved American Capitalism im’1932. But thos¢ 
who yearn for a lost paradise when Labour was 
unorganised and unprotected, when profits behind 
tariff walls were unlimited and the prospects 0 
Hooverism were still unblighted by the reality o 
fourteen million unemployed—such survivals and 
beneficiaries of American monopoly capitalism ar¢ 
not to be moved by reason. I recall one energetid 
and violent woman whose dislike against Presi 
dent Roosevelt and against all labour organisa 
tions was so violent that I set out to find its cause 
Most of it proved to be just the talk of a rich 

roup; in her case her father had lost some shares 

n comparison with that calamity, the history o! 
the rest of the 132 million Americans and the fact 
of the war had made on her no lasting impressio 

If one adds up these isolationist and pro 
Fascist forces, if one notices from coast to coast 
the way in which people complain of the red tap¢ 
and inefficiency and interference of “Washing 
ton”—sometimes the November elections weré 
presented to me in the light of Washington versus 
the Rest—if one recalls that one powerfully organ 
ised Labour group under John Lewis is isolation 
ist and, in the guess of some better qualified tha 
I to hold an opinion, potentially National-Social 
ist; if one adds the fear of negro emancipation and 
the confusion and resentment inevitabie in thé 
early stages of turning a capitalist democracy inte 
a nation at war—taking all these facts intd 
account, it seems that the chances of reaction, and 
especially of isolationist reaction, are still strong 
I know Americans, experienced observers, wh¢ 
assume that from now onwards the Republicans 
will gather support until in 1944 they sweep thé 
board and return to a policy of high tariffs and n 
lend-lease, of bitter repression towards Labo 
and of Red-baiting—a repetition of 1919, only of 
a far bigger and more consciously Fascist scale. 

It would need a bigger fool than I to pro 
phesy what will happen in 1944: professionals 
who spend their lives watching and measuring 
American trends are to-day completely at a loss 
All I can do is to register a doubt about America’s 
return to isolation. I do not think it certain that 
the victory will go to the Republicans and I an 
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doubtful whether the R blicanism that wins, 
if it does win, will be isolationist in the familjar 
sense of the word. I believe that the opposition to 
isolation is more powerful than ever before and 
that the current of the Republican party, in spite 
of the election of Ham Fish and Senator Brook, 
runs rather towards some form of international- 
ism. Wendell Willkie consciously makes it his 
mission to swing the Republican party from isola- 
tionism, and the response to Mr. Willkie’s present 
liberalism is incalculably great. Nor is Mr. Willkie 
alone. “ Other able Republican leaders—Henry 
Luce, for example—repudiate a narrow future for 
the United States. Why should not the twentieth 
century be “ America’s Century” even more than 
the nineteenth was Britain’s? 

Let me examine this new trend. As I see it, 
America is bound to develop an ionist out- 
look within the next generation, whether it follows 
immediately after this war or after another futile 
effort at isolation. Henry Luce, born in China, 
the son of a missionary, is a pioneer of a new 
Imperialism. He has imagination as well as busi- 
ness acumen; he has the dual approach with- 
out which no new policy is ever likely to appeal 
to the United States. No one could talk to Luce 
about China without seeing that he cares about it, 
and that his concern is not a narrow business 
interest. Of course he has business interests 
there, and looks forward to the expansion of 
American business in Asia. It is important that 
the comparison sometimes made with Lord 
Beaverbook omits, among other essentials, that 
Luce consults a group of able younger men and 
listens to their advice. He does not dictate. 
While he talks of expansion the American Cen- 
tury blossoms before their eyes as a splendid, if 
profitable, adventure. In a word, Henry Luce 
stands, it seems to me, in the same relation to 
American capitalism as Cecil Rhodes stood to 
British. When British home markets were full, 
the Little Englandism of Bright changed to that 
self-deluding belief in the White Man’s Burden 
that swept over Britain in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, which animated Cecil Rhodes 
and reached its climax in the Boer War. Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan has pointed out that the same 
men-and women who elected Bright as their 
Member of Parliament in Birmingham before the 
Crimean War were voting for Joseph Chamber- 
lain and Imperialist expansion a _ generation 
later. I am not, therefore, impressed by the argu- 
ment which I still heard in the United States that 
America will never go imperialist because it is 
outside the nature of her individualist tradition. 

As I see it, America will in any case be strong 
after the war and far more inclined than before to 
use her strength. Her soldiers fighting in many 
parts of the world may be recalled, but the new 
air services, which America has developed to 
take the place of the German and Italian com- 
panies in South America, will not, I fear, be inter- 
nationalised; nor do I expect American air com- 
panies readily to share out in Africa or the Pacific. 
It seems to me unlikely that America will repeat 
her performance after the last war and scrap the 
vast merchant fleet she is now creating. Therefore 
the isolationist who emphasises the strength of 
America and her power to make a decisive entry 
into any conflict in any part of the world will find 
himself, often unconsciously, transformed into an 
imperialist. If I am right about this, the chances 
of America being purely isolationist as in 1919 is 
small. Her expansion in some form, particularly 
in the Far East, would seem almost inevitable. 
In that case the real question is not one of isola- 
tionism versus intervention, but rather of the form 
the intervention will take. Will it be the im- 
perialist crusade outlined by Mr. Henry Luce in 
the American Century? Will it involve a 
conscious effort to supplant British power? Will 
it be for co-operation with British imperialism 
against the competition of other Powers and 
other ideas? Will it be internationalist on the 
lines preached by Wendell Willkie, or will it take 
the humanitarian “common man” turn envisaged 
by Henry Wallace? I will say something about 
these issues in another article. 

KINGSLEY MarTIN. 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Waar a joy to hear the German wireless 
explaining that Montgomery has only succeeded in 
lengthening his line of communications! We 
cheerfully waive the copyright in that sort of thing, 
and Dr. Goebbels is free to use all our clichés, 
communiqués and military expert opinion from 
Dunkirk to Burma. 


* * * 


Mr. Arthur Greenwood, who has never thought 
in purely nationalist terms, would have done well 
to refuse the invitation to the “ Fight for 
Freedom ” Conference last Friday. This move- 


_ ment is apparently much under the influence of a 


certain Mr. Walter Loeb, who is, I understand, 
a German who left the Third Reich early enough 
to avoid Hitler’s Jewish persecutions. It has 
drawn into its net a number of misguided people 
who claim Lord Vansittart as their patron. I am 
a little sorry for Vansittart. He would not, I am 
sure, willingly associate himself with many of the 
views expressed by Mr. Loeb. Arthur Greenwood 
discussed the extremely difficult problems con- 
nected with disarming Germany after the war, 
and Lord Vansittart’s message to the gathering 
was confined to stating that German militarism 
must be defeated and abolished, and that Germany 
must be disarmed and re-educated under the 
protection of occupying Powers. Just what Mr. 
Loeb wants more than this I am not sure, but his 
speech, which included a venomous attack on 
anti-Nazi refugees, shocked his more moderate 
and thoughtful listeners. Mr. Dobbs made a 
sensible speech which could have been made by 
any honourable member of the Labour Party. It 
was noticeable that people like John Parker, whose 
own contribution was to discuss the minorities 
problem and the possibility of exchanging popula- 
tions and of allowing East Prussia to go to Poland 
if Russia demand Eastern Poland, left early, in 
company with Mr. Hauck (of the Fighting 
French) and Count Karolyi, who, like a number of 
the other guests were present not as disciples 
but because they were invited. 
* * * 


One gets some glimpse of the irrelevant folly 
of this anti-German-people campaign when one 
realises, on the evidence of the Polish Govern- 
ment’s official reports, that the people actually 
engaged in murdering the Jews in Eastern Europe 
are a special corps of Lithuanians, Latvians and 
Russian Whites. What we are up against is a 
revolt against civilisation which has found some 
of its most pernicious leaders in Germany and its 
followers and benchmen in many countries. 
Some of them ace busy raising anti-civilisation 
cries even in this country during the war, and 
they will try to revive their organisations at the 
end of it. If the thesis that all ouf troubles come 
from the Germans were true, how easy it would be ! 
How simple would be the remedy! We should 
merely do to the Germans what the Germans are 
now doing to the Jews, and then there would never 
be wars any more, and we could all live happily 
ever after. 

* * 

A little knowledge of history saves one from 
these follies. In 1917 British Big Business was 
talking just as Mr. Loeb and his friends are 
talking to-day, and it was the newspapers, which 
were the keenest Hun-baiters, which were soonest 
advertising holidays in Germany and trying to 
explain, how fine Nazi discipline was and working 
a few years later to push us into a war 
against the Bolsheviks. It may seem to-day 
that this story cannot be repeated. The Salute to 
Stalingrad last Sunday night was flamboyant 
enough to satisfy anyone, and I hope that Stalin 
was gratified by the birthday greeting with which 
the Monday morning news bulletin began. 
Satisfied ? I think I see his smile, for Stalin also 
knows some history. He knows what certain 
sections of Big Business in America and Britain 
really feel about Russia. He knows about the 


underlying Fascist forces in the Western Demo- 
cracies, and he remembers always, what we in the 
West are apt to forget, that the last war ended not 
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in Berlin, but in Archangel. That won’t happen 
this time because of twenty years of Soviet 
reconstruction and because Russia’s fight in this 
war has raised up new friends for the Soviet 
Union in every part of the world. But the same 
forces persist, and Stalin, while bowing gratitude 
for the bouquets thrown at his feet, will be thinking 
about the significance of various diplomatic dis- 
cussions now proceeding about the future of 
Eastern Europe. I do not see him again allowing a 
buffer State between Russia and the West—unless 
it is within the Russian orbit. Those who wish 
to plan against the outbreak of a third world war 
should now concentrate on finding a basis upon 
which the U.S.S.R. can collaborate with America 
and Britain in the economic and political settle- 
ment of post-war Europe. If no such basis is 
found all the planning in the world will not prevent 
the victorious nations turning themselves into huge 
rival blocs, plotting and scheming against each 
other, with the obvious probability of still greater 
and better wars in the not very distant future. 

* * * 

It was well for the House of Commons to 
stand in eloquent silence when the facts about the 
Jewish massacres were authoritatively reported. 
But what, I am asked, will they or can they do 
about it? I believe some children could be 
saved if immediate representations were made to 
Sweden and Turkey. If neutral countries knew 
that Britain and America would receive these 
children they could rescue some and pass them 
on. Arcally good chance of saving some hundreds 
seems to have been missed before the German 
occupation of Frarice. Was the knowledge of the 
coming occupation the motive for the Home 
Office refusal to consider a scheme of rescue ? 
That is the most reputable explanation I’ve heard. 
What is certain is that one of the arguments 
used to rebut representations from people as 
influential and responsible as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Cardinal Hinsley and the Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland was that there is 
already enough anti-Semitism in England without 
increasing it by importing more Jewish children. 
Such an argument is quite unworthy ; a wave of 
hospitality and enthusiasm would have greeted 
any effort of the Home Secretary to rescue these 
children. We cannot do with surrender to 
Fascist blackmail. 

* * 

In the Midlands the other day I took part in a 
Brains Trust arranged by the British Council. It 
seemed to me really good fun. It was certainly 


fun for the platform which argued about the 


British Constitution, the relatiédn of the scientist 
and the politician, the problem whether there 
would ever have been a Church of England if 
Henry VIII had not fallen in love with Anne 
Boleyn, discussed various views of the Beveridge 
Report and other controversial matters, and had a 
thoroughly good time. I should guess that it was 
about the right mixture of the serious and the rag. 
The audience wanted serious answer ‘-. serious 
questions, but they also wanted an am g after- 
noon. The Brains Trust idea is one of the 
happiest inventions of this war, just because it 
manages to serve this dual purpose. The interest- 
ing thing on this occasion was that the audience 
was mainly not British. It seemed to follow all 
the jokes ; it was naturally as ‘nterested in problems 
of historical philosophy as well as post-war 
reconstruction as any audience one could have 
found in England. It mainly consisted of Ajlied 
troops, who wait their opportunity here month 
after month. Among its many activities, I doubt 
whether the British Council does anything more 
valuable than provide intellectual and cultural 
interest and a common meeting ground for soldiers 
and sailors of various nations who, whether they 
like it or not, can do nothing else but wait and 
train and hope they will have a country to go 
back to. 
* * * 

Apparently Lord Croft and Sir James Grigg 
do not think that the Beveridge Report is the 
stuff to give the troops. Anyway, it seems that 
a carefully written explanation of the Report, 
produced by A.B.C.A. with a summary by 
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Beveridge himself, is not considered by War- 
Office High-ups suitable for Army education. 
For ali I know the manager of the Conservative 
Party, Sir Kingsley Wood, who made much of 
his undistinguished reputation by fighting for 
the insurance companies against Lloyd George 
before the last war, may have had a finger in 
this pie. What world such people live in is 
really a mystery. If Sir James could go and 
talk frankly to any Army audience in the country 
he would find that their worst worry is about 
unemployment. 
* * x 

America is so much more comfortable than 
any place there has ever been before in the history 
of the world that I hesitate to hint that there is 
anything still lacking for the body’s needs. Yet 
after several experiences of inconvenience, I 
sympathise with an Englishman I met, who said 
that he intended to make a great deal of money 
after this war and then to repay the immense 
generosity of Americans by a public endowment 
that would rival Carnegie’s. Carnegie, he said, 
had supplied Britain with public libraries. He 
intended to endow America with public lavatories. 


CRITIC 
COME CHRISTMAS 


Amid events so unforeseen 

The future must remain a blur, 

But from the well-informed we glean 
The unexpected may occur ; 

We can but cautiously infer, 

Though prophecy should give us pause, 
This Christmas, if it comes this year, 
Joe Stalin will be Santa Claus. 


The dipiomatic go-between 

May hopes in Habsburg bosoms stir, 

The democratic war-machine 

May lift the Fascist passenger, 

And Europe’s would-be arbiter 

Bid white with black make common cause, 


We only venture to aver 
joe Stalin will be Santa Claus. 
Protecting Powers may intervene 


To make Rome safe, and after her 
Seek measures to preserve Berlin ; 
And if these open cities were, 

They say some circles might demur 
And others give restrained applause. 
But this is clear, unless we err, 

Joe Stalin will be Santa Claus. 

The future lurks behind a screen, 
One corner of the veil withdraws— 
Whatever anything may mean 
Joe Stalin will be Santa Claus. . 
SAGITTARIUS 


fHIS ENGLAND 


A si@prize ‘or the first entry in this column 
goes to Margaret Willis. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Here might I suggest that we would all be better 
spiritually and physically if doctors were done 
away with or put to useful! work. No one should 
be allowed to interfere with nature. Wild rabbits 
@ not have doctors, yet they mostly look well and 
happy.—Letter in Rotherham Guardian. 


After a very sad, and keenly disappointing, 
period the path of the Socia! Crusade is now 
appearing more clear again 

The Leader’s conviction that smoking is the 
supreme social problem of the age is stronger than 
evel.— Social Crusader 

As one who has not read Karl Marx, who has no 
intention of reading Karl Marx, and wha would far 
rather die than read Kari Marx, it is a little difficult 
for me to trace the precise nature of his influence 
on Shaw.—From Bern Shaw by Hesketh 


Pearson 


. sort of? . 


THE GOLDFISH 


A youne clerk who had been bald for years and 
who always made a hit as Poo Bah in amateur 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan, cycled over 
with his wife to a country public house one 
evening in the summer and asked if anyone would 
sell him a goldfish. 

“A goldfish, gentlemen,’ > he said with a 
killing grimace, “one single ordinary goldfish.” 

There was no answer. 

* That of swims around in a bowl,” he said, 
putting down his beer and making swimming 
movements with his long hands. He had been 
having terrible trouble with his wife, who stood 
-in the shadow by the door. 

“Oh ah ha, that swims in water, ha ha,” said 
the landlady, who had the habit of putting 
genteel musica! noises round her words and of 
making her hands glide up and down the counter 
as if she were -playing the sounds over to herself. 

“The Major there has a pond,” said a fire- 
watcher who dealt in poultry. He was standing 
by the bar with his hands on his monéy. 

There were four labourers sitting on a bench 
by the window. At the dark end of the bar stood 
a man in a black and white check suit whose small 
lizard-like head nearly touched: the brown ceiling. 
It was the little head of a man in a convex distort- 
ing mirror. He was gazing at the empty bottles 
of liqueurs on the top shelf behind the counter 
and he seemed to be praying to them. Sitting 
near was a fat, blonde woman in a sun hat and 
a blue. dress. She had large blue eyes which 
seemed to be wondering at the loss of her beauty. 
Her waist was beginning to sag over her hip 
bones like a helpless second chin. Standing 
near the door was the clerk’s wife. She was a 
thin, dark girl in a white blouse and a grey skirt, 
with long bare arms and small clenched ,hands. 
Her eyes watched everything her husband said 
and did with that half scornful, half frightened, 
wondering fixity one gives to the movements of 
aconjuror. | 

“‘ Ah,” said the clerk. “‘ We make progress 
Where’s the Major sort of ?” 

“There he is,” said the firewatcher. ‘“‘ Have 
you any goldfish in your pond, Major ?” 
* Tops,” said the blonde woman. 
one’s talking to you. You must excuse 

husband. He has no manners.” 

*“Good evening, madam,” said the cierk, 
bringing his heels together and arching his 
sandy eyebrows. “Is there any truth, may I ask, 
‘n the rumour this gentleman has been spreading, 
that you possess a pond?” 

““ We have,” said the blonde woman, straighten- 
Ing herself to pull her waist in. 

“ And is it possible that there are any goldfish 
.” asked the clerk. 

“ There are hundreds of goidfish in our pond,” 
said the blonde woman. 

** Oh, not hundreds,” said the clerk, increasing 
his charm. “ If you have just one single goldfish 
to dispose of, and you would dispose of it to us, 
sort of, you would have saved our lives. Isn’t 
that so ?”’ 

He turned to his wife. She did not answer. 
She was still standing in the shadow of the door, 
now looking with astonishment at her husband. 

“* Ask Tops,” said the blonde woman. “ Tops.” 

** Good evening, Major,” said the clerk, spring- 
ing forward. “Now, where shall I begin?” 
said the clerk, looking back at the company. 
He stroked his chin and looked down at his boots 
“Yes. Here we are,” he said, looking up at the 
ceiling. “* This is it, isn’t it? ” he said, giving a 
brilliant look at his wife. 

“IT understand, Major, that you possess a 
pond and that there is a possibility that in that 
pond a goldfish has taken up residence . . .” 

‘“*Hundreds, I told you,” said the blonde 
woman, easing her skirt at the waist. 

The Major looked down at the clerk. 

“ Our goldfish is dead,” said the clerk, making 
a wide gesture and standing protectively beside 
his wife. ‘In a horrible fashion it died. It 
was murdered. I murdered it. It came through 


** Some- 
my 
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the blitz. Ph igh seecye out, half the hous 
like that, but when we came ou 

nse w as dete there was our-little” goldfish sti 
round, rather dirty on the dining-roon 

able. We had jt ever since we were married 
I brought it down here to billets. Then op 
night I went out into the kitchen for a glass oj 
water, picked up the bowl by mistake in the dar 
and, sort of, poured the fish down the sink.” 
The Major was holding a small glass of whisky 
in his fist and rocking on it as if he were holding 
the rail“of a*ship. He gathered his thouchr 





together slowly. 
“You must have been bloody drunk,” said 
the Major, the words ya like a. hamme 


on the clerk’s bald head. 

“Tops!” said the fat woman. 

’“T say he must have been bloody drunk,’ 
said the Major. 

“And the children miss it,” said the blond: 
woman quickly to the clerk’s wife. 

“We have no children,” said the clerk’s wife. 
She had not spoken before. Everyone looked 
at her. She spoke in a small set voice that wa 
shy but certain. “ My husband is mistaken,” 
she said. “‘How can you say you poured ; 
down the sink? He forgot to feed it. I found 
it dead in the bowl.” 

The clerk’s words stopped in his mouth. His 
charm went out of his face. It became long and 
naked-looking, and his round, restless hand 
stopped in the air guiltily as if he had been caught 
stealing. The two women glanced at each other 
with firmness and sympathy. Everyone began 
to grin at the figure of the clerk. He had left 
a clip on his trouser leg. 

A wide smile forced its way across the face 
of the Major. 

“ Naughty boy. What were you doing, naughty 
boy,” said the Major. 

“Did the same myself,” the Major said, 
“* When she was away. Had a few friends round. 
Forgot to feed her budgerigars. I didn’ 
half get it in the neck.” 

He said this boastfully. He had been storing 
this up to say aloud and in public for many years 

* And God knows you ought to see his friends 
Excuse our language,” said the blonde lady. 

“I say, I didn’t half get it in the neck,” th 
Major said, glaring at his wife. 

The clerk had recovered. 

** Anyway,” he said, like an actor who has at 
last remembered his lines and speaks fast to make 
up for lost time. “‘ Guilty conscience and al 
that, so I purchased a pair of velocipedes at 
great expense, and we’re scouring England in 
search of one small fish. It’s not easy, Major,” 
said the clerk, gesticulating. - “ We’ ve — tried 
London, we’ve tried the provinces, we’re combing 
the villages and hamlets. You’ve got a gold 
mine, Major.” 

** Eh ? ” said the Major. 

“You try and’ buy a goldfish. You can’t. Ii 
you could, they’d be five or ten shillings a piece. 
What am I saying? That is for the small ones. 
Fifty shillings would be nothing for a good size 
goldfish.” * 

“* Fifty,” said the firewatcher. 

“* Fifty,” said the clerk. 

“Bloody marvellous,” said the firewatcher. 

The wife of the clerk was forgotten. Everyone 
looked at him. The Major licked his lips and 
came closer to his wife. 

“Go away,” she said. “I’m not talking to 
you. You’rea liar. You said you fed them.” 

“W hat was the name of that feller,” the Major 
said. “ Feller in Gloucestershire, you had hunch 
with him, had a pond, awful nice feller, died o! 
drink.” 


“Died of drink;” said his wife. ‘‘ How 
disgraceful. I’m not talking to you.” 
* That’s it, died of drink. What was h: 


name? Had hundreds of goldfish.” 

“ Find him, Major. Find him quickly,” cr e 
the clerk. ‘“‘ Say he had four hundred goidfish 
there’s six or eight hundred pounds. We sh: 
have to cycle to Gloucestershire.” 

“I mean to say,” said the dealer, taking h 
hand out of his pocket and tossing himself for 
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me Toe “The 


. cull] ~=6“ Pd like to ask’ you°a question,” said the 
sul Major, moving down upon the clerk. “If 






iried there’s any goldfish in my pond, how do you 
 . propose to catch them? Bloody clever feller 
. a who catches a goldfish. I’ve seen it tried.” 


“If you have the goldfish, we’ll catch them,” 
said the clerk. 

“ Bloody clever feller who can catch a gold- 
fish,” said the Major. 

“It’s easy,” said the clerk, clearing the air 
around him with a wild gesture of both. arms; 
said “Swoosh. Swoosh! Like this! Swoosh! 
meni said the clerk. —“ With a shrimping net, sort of. 

“Wl Look here, my name is Dickson. May I give you 
a tinkle on the jolly old phone, one afternoon ? ” 
“No,” said the blonde woman. . “It’s cut off. 


1 “dark 
» 
whisky 
Olding 
Ouchts 






UNS, BF Fifty pounds a quarter. Tops ringing up his 
Jondefl bitch of a sister in Scotland all day and half the 
~~ til village using it , without paying. We couldn’t 
wife stand the racket.” ” 
acted It does mount up, doesn’t it?” said the 
od clerk’s wife, anxiously. It was her second speech. 
ken,” “ Well, if we could toddle along, sort of, and 
ied ‘4 have a peep some time on our velocipedes, sort 
ain ig of,” said the clerk. 
7 “ No damn good,” the Major said. 

Hi “T say no damn good,” said the Major. 

oad “ Don’t be stupid, Tops,” said the fat woman. 
ho ds “Your ducks ate them,” said the Major to the 
aught fat woman. : 

“Oh ah ha, oh dear, the ducks, ah ha,” said 


other 
egan 
1 left 


the landlady, striking an imaginary chord. “ Of 
course ducks will, ah ah.” 
“ All dead,” said the Major. 
Soul He looked dowg with satisfaction upon the 
clerk, a satisfaction which his thick glasses seemed 


to magnify. 


aghty “* Dead,” said the clerk, throwing up his hands. 
said fy . Did he say dead?” He turned to the lady. 
Saad “ This is a tragedy.” 
idn’t “It’s a lie,” said the fat woman. “ They’re 
1an { ” 

not dead. 
aad “They’re dead,” said the Major. “ Your 


a, ducks did it.” 
ark “Oh God,” said the clerk, covering his face 
~~" =with his hands. ‘‘ Major, you’ve lost a fortune.” 
ae **Her ducks,” muttered the Major. “ Four 
~~ hundred pounds would have come in handy.” 

** It’s a wonder he doesn’t say it was the Jews,”’ 
the fat woman said. “It was that bitch of a 


nakelg Sister of his brought the ducks from Scotland.” 
Ss se A thick breath came down the nostrils of the 
a Major. He seemed to be assembling his forces. 
iin “God, I’m fat,” said the fat woman to the 
or." People in the bar, easing her skirt again. “And 
ried Yet_I don’t eat.” 

biog The spell was broken. The Major moved 


gold back to his place at the bar and stood again in 
“ff prayer to the empty bottles on the upper shelf. 
“Well,” said the clerk, looking nervously at 
im his wife. “Perhaps we'd better resume our 
§f life’s survey, sort of . . .” 
The clerk and his wife left the public house 


jece. 


nes, 
size 2nd cycled away 
“ Phew,” said the clerk. The excitement in 
his face had gone. It was lined, worried and 
anxious. He looked furtively at his wife. 
, “What is it?” he said to his wife. She did 
one Oot answer. 
and “I dunno,” said the clerk. “I do what I 


can. Try to cheer up. Just as I left the office 
' this evening I said to myself, I expect she'll be 
>» in the dumps. I know, I said to myself, Ill 


> 


jor do something to cheer her up. See people. See 

ach 2 bit of life. Get back to the happiness we used 

| of to have. That’s why I bought these bicycles. 
BNO?” 


™ She did not answer. 
“ And then—it’s only a small thing I know— 
but I thought I'l] spring a surprise on her, a 
goldfish. Like we used to have.” 

Their bicycles began to race downhill; he 
came after her, trying to get level with her to see 
her face. ‘“‘ You don’t answer,” he called. 

The wind was loud in their ears. They had 
to shout to be heard. 

“If you want to give me a surprise, tell the 


truth to someone, somewhere, and let me hear 
you,”’ shouted his'wife. “ Saying vee poured it 
down the sink. You were with her that night, 
that’s what I can’t forget. That’s why it was 
deiek te the morning. That’s how I found out.’ 

Her knees went up and down angrily under her 
rising skirt. 

“Thinking of our happiness,” 
* You're only thinking of your act. I never 
want to see another goldfish as long as T live.” 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


Tuis is the most important exhibition held in 
England since war began. It presents adequately one 
of the great schools of European painting—the French 
Impressionists—and gives a taste of its precursors. 
The Trustees, in a prefatory note, after thanking, as 
well they may, the lenders, whose courage and 
generosity deserve the thanks of all, express the hope 
that “‘ the exhibition will not only give pleasure, but 
will help to dispel the slight mist of provincialism 
which may settle on this country in its present isola- 
tion.”” Wiser words these than one has a right to 
expect in an official document: let us hope that 
artists, and others, will profit by them: 

The pictures are very well shown, and it now seems 
clear—to me at all events—that Impressionist painting 
is best seen against a background of unstained wood. 
Only the lighting, as usual, has to be complained of : 
can nothing be done about it? The big first room, in 
particular, is quite unfit to be an exhibition gallery ; 
for a gleam of sun makes the pictures on the north wall 
invisible, while those on the south remain in a 
penumbra, broken here and there distressingly by the 
glare of electric lights. However, the organisers have 
turned a defect to account by hanging on this wall 
pictures which do not quite come up to standard. 
How high that standard is may best be indicated by 
glancing at the wall and naming a few of the works 
which fail to pass or to pass with honours, at any rate. 

That George Moore should have devoted the profits 
of Esther Waters to the purchase of two Manets is a 
charming thought; but why did he pitch on these 
two—Nos. 14 and 80? Perhaps one could guess. 
That Manet could paint superbly the fragment of 
Maximilian is here to show. He could also be feeble, 
pretty-pretty and even slightly vulgar. Neither of 
these pictures is vulgar. The Géricault sketch is not 
characteristic of that master: indeed, when first I 
saw it I thought it might be by some English Romantic 
(say Ward), which only proves my ignorance, forget- 
fulness, rather, of the drawings at Rouen in which are 
elaborated the figures here roughly noted. Forain is 
never to be taken seriously as a painter. But Fantin- 
Latour’s notion of the Venusberg, though slightly 
ludicrous, is a welcome curiosity: it was much 
admired by Baudelaire. So was Delacroix’s Le Tasse 
dans sa prison, just round the corner, in which the 
drawing of the figures is, one must admit, unusually 
sure. But, to return to the wall of dishonour, or, to 
come nearer the mark, the second-class compartment, 
here are two more Delacroix, neither of which— 
though the lady is preferable to the lion—is at ease in 
such fine company ; and here, I am glad to say, has 
been stowed The Kiss by Daumier. Had this touching 
little incident been rendered by Millet how the 

groups which I watched adoring would have scoffed 
at its odious sentimentality—without noticing, I 
surmise, how much better it would have been painted. 
Daumier made some good drawings—one of them is 
here, No. 26—and painted a few fairly good pictures ; 
but that this able rhetorician should still be reckoned 
amongst the very great is one of those things I shall 
never understand. And, talking of mysteries, I had 
better here mention, since it hangs in this room, the 
fine, tall canvas Portrait of a Nubian, acquired by the 
gallery on its merits as an anonymous painting and 
now attributed to Géricault. The greatest mystery of 
all is—why it was ever attributed to Sir Joshua. 
Apart from the few inferior works in Room XXXVI 
almost everything shown is first-rate. It would be 
sport to go round with a sympathetic companion and 
pick the winner. I would quarrel with no one who 
pulled up in Room XXXIV in front of the wall on 
which hang, three pictures, the middle one of which is 
Degas’ Repasseuse. The majestic pose and movement 
of the figure, the perfection of the placing, the creation 
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of space, the accord of form and colour; the vivacity 
and certainty of the drawing, the sense given of every 
drop of significance having been squeezed out of the 
objects, makes me long more than ever to have back 
Roger Fry to explain in glowing but precise terms what 
he felt for this masterpiece which seems to possess 
most of those qualities which, towards the end of his 
life, he prized most highly. It makes an attractive 
Van Gogh hanging on one sjde of it look trivial ; but 
the Tate Cézanne hanging on the other remains 
undiminished. What a sermon in stones—in rocks, 
to be exact—this picture is. (I like to remember that 
five-and-twenty years ago it was refused as a gift.) 
The analysis of Appearance is here pushed about as 
far as analysis will go, and from rocks and road the 
master has extracted a staggering sum of beauty. And 
what a good idea it was to hang the portrait of Chocquet 
opposite Le Chateau Noir, for each picture displays 
to perfection a special gift. Cézanne’s power of 
analysis and his method of arriving by painting and 
repainting, by touch and tone, at an expressive loveli- 
ness that goes beyond beauty are nowhere perhaps 
more comprehensibly revealed than in this small 
much worked on head. That people who knew and 
loved Rembrandt failed to hail it as a masterpiece is 
one of the prime oddities of nineteenth-century 
connoisseurship. Not less clearly in Le Chateau Noir 
does the master reveal another of his mighty gifts— 
a visual imagination great enough to create, without 
any help from outside, design of a positively awful 
grandeur: lest anyone should misunderstand me, may 
I add that designs of like grandeur are to be found 
amongst his Still Lifes ? 

So, shall we crown Cézanne master of nineteenth- 
century masters? Can we, when, all the while that 
we have been moving down the aisle of the inner 
gallery, from the far end has been smiling on us 
Renoir’s incomparable blonde ?_ Renoir, so the story 
goes, painted this picture to prove that he could draw 
in line as well as in colour, in fact that he could draw 
in the manner of M. Ingres. He could: this picture 
angl others prove it. Also, unlike M. Ingres, as this 
picture and scores of others show, he could paint like— 
Rubens is the name that comes at once to mind. 
Renoir is finely represented: for the rest—for the 
other recognised masters, I mean—there are two 
Seurats, and by Corot three pictures, all of which 
are good and each of which, for some particularity of 
style or date, is “‘ intriguing.”’ For instance, Le Village 
de Marcoussis was painted in 1867, at a time that is 
to say when it is popularly supposed that Corot could 
do nothing right—in landscape, at all events ; yet this 
picture is only a little inferior to the Beffroi de Douai, 
which, of course, is later still. 

To be statistical, there are in this exhibition two 
Courbets (one a masterly study), nine Cézannes, nine 
Renoirs, three Corots, four Degas, two Van Goghs 
and three Lautrecs. And the excitement does not 
end there. It is the glory of French nineteenth-century 
painting that the so-called minor masters are great 
artists. But with what show of reason can Pissarro be 
called minor? And there are eight works by Pissarro. 
Some may think that neither Monct nor Sisley is seen 
quite at his best ; but both are abundantly represented, 
and on this showing must be reckoned very fine 
painters: Boudin (four works) is at least a good one. 
Rightly, works by Bonnard and Vuillard are included ; 
they hold their own handsomely, in fact Bonnard’s 
fruit piece (75a) is one of the smaller joys of the 
exhibition. There is but one Gauguin, and that might 
as well have been omitted. The whole show is to the 
greater glory of France, and much to the credit of 
British collectors and officials: to people who care 
for painting it is a God-send. ~ CLIVE BELL 


HEROD’S STORY 


Ir was so frosty a night that one’s hands 

Were coarseswith coldness, just like sandpaper ; 
The sky jittery with stars that wouldn’t stay still 
With the chattering of my teeth, when O, what a 

caper ! 

Out of a cloud a lone plane droned, and dropped 
Its flare of peace and dollop of goodwill 

At random. Luckily it didn’t go off ; 

And anyway we had been warned by wise men 
To expect it. All traffic was stopped, . 

And people shepherded, without a cough, 


To safety in the fields. Our palace soldiers, then, 
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Hewed and hacked all night,in Bethlehem 


To reach the Thing. It was an anxious time 
For us who waited, though less for them who 
wrought, 


As the High Priest said, “‘ so wholly innocent of , 


thought 
For their own safety, absorbed in duty ” : 
But that, as I replied, was the beauty 
Of soldiers, Anyhow, they found the Thing. 
Thirty—-yes, here it is in the Palace accounts— 
Thirty pieces of silver were paid to Joseph, 
The plucky fellow on whose house the explosive 
Fell. He, in secret, and at breakneck speed, 
Drove it—-still ticking—down the streets that lead 
To the waste land outside the city wall, 
And left it there for others to dispose of. 


But Lord! so many people came to see 
The hole it made that now I charge a fee. 
W. R. RODGERS 


THE MOVIES 


Disney Programme, at Cameo News Theatre 


M.O.1. Films 
“ George Washington Slept Here,” at the Odeon 


This rather mixed list represents a search on my 
part. I have been trying—such is the abominable 
influence of Christmas—to find a funny film, but 
funny films are rarer this year than turkeys. Now 
and then I may have heard a gobble and the rare bird 
has vanished inte someone else’s suitcase. Miss 
Dilys Powell found her turkey, for example, in Georg. 
Washington Slept Here, while I’m still looking for 
mine. The best the market can offer is The Road to 
Morocco; still running after weeks, with its trailer of a 
camel addressing the audience. “ This is the screwiest 
picture I’ve ever seen.”* I’ve seen many screwicr, 
from Ben Hur to: Hellzapoppin, though Bob Hope 
dazzles at moments, specially at the beginning. 
Then there’s Women Arent Angels (Drayton and 
Hare) coming on somewhere for those who can’t 
resist two bald men in the same picture, one of them 
balder than anyone has ever been before. And 
in the outskirts*this week, Flanagan and Allen are 
still doing the rounds with We’l! Smile Again. When, 
though, I wonder? For they don’t get anywhere 
near it this time. Poor Flanagan, he is given one 
magic rnoment, waiting in moth-eaten fur and battered 
boater by the roadside, and there are some laughs over 
the me-and-you in a posh hotel, but otherwise this 
most sympathetic and expressive of comedians is 
never allowed to come into his own. Why are English 
funny films, apart from not being funny, so amateur ? 


The jokes‘! The blue jokes! The brow-beating 
and conundrums! Hollywood’s standard at. least is 
professional and its timing isn’t decided by the 
reaction of the slowest mind in the auditorium. ~ 


So I am left with the Disney season at the Cameos, 
and some odds and ends, including serious films. 
I have seen and relished again Alpine Climbers, in 
which Goofy, you remember, is thawed back to life by 
a butler-like St. Bernard, with a brandy keg; the 
final tableau of the companions leaning together and 
howling on the mountain-side is once again perfect. 


Goofy provides more object-lessons in The Art of 


Skiing, not a new film, I believe, but new to me; it 
is wildly instructional, with a commentary of the 
Benchley kind, but while Benchley can only teach us 
how to go to sleep or move into a new flat, Goofy 
breaks his neck a dozen times on the slopes and lives 
to take lessons next time in mounting a horse. Goofy 
is the new favourite of the Disney troupe, and poor 
old Donaid being shaken to bits in a Fun Fair (A 
Good Time for a Dime) stirs sympathy chiefly because 
of the tortures he has to undergo. 

The M.O.I; is wielding a light hand with some 
propaganda flashes to follow the news-reels. This 
seems to mea very good idea, and our government 
advertisers and entertainers are trying out a variety 
of styles on a number of urgent topics. How 
to take a bath in five inches of water, the need for 
filling pig-bins, and potato lure are among the first 


subjects. It’s hard to escape a rueful facetiousness. 
but the potato film is an amusing parody of old 
melodramas with father enticed home from the pub 


to discover that potatoes can be served in 99 (is it ?) 
The M.O.I. are also showing this 


delicious ways. 


week the first of a new “Into Battle” series called 
Lift Your Head, Comrade; this demonstrates the 
work of the Pioneer Corps, and gives some moving 
glimpses into the histories and present activities of 
men who have suffered under Nazi persecution. It 
runs for about twenty minutes, and the Ministry’s 
intention is to produce one film of this kind each 
month, instead of the much shorter weekly film that 
has been their programme hitherto. 

And George Washington Slept Here ? Brisk, bounc- 


_ ing, bad-tempered, with a hero (Jack Benny) who makes 


cracks and falls through ceilings and into wells. Ann 
Sheridan apologetically looks on. This chapter of 
accidents invokes every calamity that could afflict a 
town couple moving into a country house with 
historical associations and a leaky roof. It’s harrow- 
ing ; it might be funny too, if it weren’t so damned 
businesslike. George Washington slept here, and so 
did WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
“ The Petrified Forest,” at the Globe Theatre 


Good plays that have made better films seem to be 
the fashion. The Little Foxes, a comparative failure, 
is followed by .The Petrified Forest, a comparative 
success. Why wasn’t Mr. Robert Sherwood’s play 
brought to London eight, ten years ago? Our 
memories of the film, with Bette Davis, Hurh- 
phrey Bogart and Leslie Howard in the chief parts, 
had to be allowed to cool, perhaps ; but in the mean- 
while we have had a whole cycle of gangster films 
which take the edge off the excitement of The Petrified 
Forest. The perfect setting and timing of such recent 
films as The Maltese Falcon and The Glass Key cannot 
possibly be matched on the stage. For one thing 
the audience interferes. Mr. Owen Nares steps in 
from the desert and everyone forgets the situation in 
order to clap Mr. Nares ; and when a joke catches on 
the moment has to be prolonged until laughter has 
died away. The sardonic tension, in such circum- 
stances, snaps again and again. But The Petrified 
Forest isn’t only a gangster play, and though the 
atmosphere at the Globe may wear thin at times, this 
drama of an outpost in Arizona is full of excitement, 
pathos and humour. Miss Constance Cummings 
catches the imagination as the girl who serves out 
hamburgers and reads -Villon, Mr. Hartley Power as 
Duke Mantee achieves a shell-shocked tempo of his 
own, and if Mr. Owen Nares doesn’t look quite the 
one for long-distance hiking and supreme sacrifices, 
he gives at least a sympathetic and stimulating per- 
formance. The rest of the cast, in a play that gives 
every actor his moment of self-revelation, do more 
than averagely well, and to make up for the theatricality 
of the noises-off there are the bar advertisements and 
the couple of Ellington records played in Act I. 


Civil Defence Artists at Cooling’s 


The eighth exhibition of the C.D.A. contains the 
usual jumble of professional, semi-amateur and naive 
pictures. The last class are well represented in this 
show by R. M. Dennison’s Food for Thought, depicting 
the projection of a coloured film in a church, and by 
Philip Butler’s God in the Home. W. E. A. Lockett’s 
Church, W. P. Sampson’s Thou Who Changest Not, 
and Charles Dunn’s Bombed Out are also interesting. 
The most effectively professional works are by Vera 
Cuningham, Eve Disher and Denis Mathews. The 
best thing in the show is a Madonna and Child 
executed by Samson Schames in concrete and mosaic 
—the materials including fragments of glass and china 
found among the debris of bombed buildings. 


Fishes at the Arcade Gallery 


The water-colours and drawings of fish at the 
Arcade Gallery come from an album belonging to 
Mrs. Delany, the friend of Swift and Fanny Burney. 
They are Italian, Dutch and French, mostly of the 
seventeenth century. Some are studies of still life, 
others were intended to serve scientific study, like 
the botanical and ornithological drawings. -The oddity 
of piscine physiognomy lends a vaguely surrealist 
quality to these works, many of which are beautifully 
executed. 
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Correspondence 


THE HORROR IN POLAND 


Str,—May i supplement your answer to your 
question last week, “‘ What can we do?” 

You suggest, inter alia, an offer by the Allied 
Governments to receive Jewish children from German- 
occupied Europe under supervision of a neutral 
Power. Yes, and possibly adults as well. What is 
the case for it? The offer would be either refused 
or accepted. If refused, that would strip Hitler of 
the excuse that he cannot afford to fill useless mouths 
and so strengthen the resistance of all decent people 
in these countries. If accepted, it would not frustrate 
the economic blockade, because Hitler’s alternative 
is not feeding but extermination. The number 
involved might be embarrassingly large, but the pace 
might be regulated and security measures of tem- 
porary internment, etc., adopted. So many have 
perished already. Are the resources of Christendom, 
including the American States, allied and neutral, 
inadequate for the remainder? Short of that large 
proposal, there are the few thousands who escape 
into neutral but endangered countries. 

Whatever the scale of rescue, there should be a 
concerted plan. Every country of possible reception 
should be asked to say how many it would receive ; 
what help it would give in money or kind or transport 
or through guarantees of future reception to the 
countries of easier first reception. Has the War 
Cabinet considered all this or asked the United 
Nations to do so? Have even our own out-of-date 
rigidly restrictive regulations concerning visas been 
revised ? 

The responsibility rests not only on governments 
but on individual citizens. Every one of us should 
ask himself, “‘ What can-f do to influence the Govern- 
ment, the press, my M.P., my political party, Church, 
Trade Union or other organisation to make it plain 
that the Democracy, much as it cares for its own 
social security, cares even more immediately for the 
immediate problem of how many of these innocent 
men, women and children can be rescued from torture 
and death ? ” ELEANOR F. RATHBONE 

5, Tufton Court, S.W.1. 


Str,—My indirect authority for the following 
atrocity story is Mr. Hannen Swaffer’s column in the 
Daily Herald of December 16th. Mr. Swaffer asserts 
that the story was told by the Chief Rabbi at a meeting 
which he attended on the previous Sunday. To 
confirm what he heard Mr. Swaffer obtained access 
te the manuscript of the speech, and from this he 
quoted the following verbatim extract : 


On July 27th all the Jewish inhabitants of a 
town near Kiev were ordered to the stadium. 
The women, of whom there were about 500, were 
instructed to hold their little children in their arms. 

** A few minutes after we had all assembled,”’ an 
eye-witness declares, “a group of German soldiers 
in football attire entered the stadium. They 
snatched the infants from their mothers’ arms and 
used them as footballs, bouncing and kicking them 
around the arena. 

* Soon the ground was drenched with blood and 
the stadium was filled with anguished cries of 
women driven insane as they saw their children 
being murdered before their eyes.” 


May I, with a full sense of responsibility and of the 
possible opprobrium involved, say that I do not believe 
this story, and regard it as a fabrication from begin- 
ning to end. If anyone on the strength of this 
ventures to accuse me of pro-Fascism, or of any 
complacency in respect of the brutal manifestations 
of totalitarianism, I engage to flay his intellectual 
hide for-him, however thick it may be. 

G. L. SCHWARTZ 


[We print this challenge because it seems to us 
that with the proven facts already so appalling, it is 
peculiarly necessary not to relate stories based on 
insufficient evidence. We agree with our correspon- 
dent in regarding this story as nonsense.—Eb., N.S. 
& N.] 
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DARLANISM 


Sir,—On November 16th President Roosevelt 
allayed some of the apprehensions felt at the elevation 
to power of the Fascist and traitor Darlan, by stating 
that : 

I thoroughly understand and approve the 
feeling in the United States and Great Britain 
and among all other United Nations that in view 
of the history of the past two years no permanent 
arrangement should be made with Admiral Darlan. 
People in the United Nations likewise would never 
understand the recognition or reconstituting of the 
Nichy Government in France or in any French 
territory. ... 

The present temporary arrangement in North 
and West Africa is only a temporary expedient, 
justified solely by the stress of battle. 

The present temporary arrangement has accom- 
plished two military objectives: the first was to 
save American and British lives on the one hand, 
and French lives on the other. The second was 
the vital factor of time. The temporary arrange- 
ment has made it possible to avoid a mopping-up 
period in Algiers and Morocco which might have 
taken a month or two to consummate. ... Dar- 
lan’s proclamation assisted in making a mopping-up 
period unnecessary. The temporary arrangements 
made with Darlan apply without exception to the 
current local situation only. 

This statement was plainly intended to mean, and 
was in fact generally understood to mean, that the 
arrangement with Darlan would lapse in a month or 
two, so soon as the Germans and Italians had been 
driven out of N. Africa. Colour was lent to this 
interpretation by a statement from Washington 
justifying the Eisenhower-Darlan deal (or should one 
say, Murphy-Darlan ?) on the ground that it had 
saved 18,000 American-and British lives and put the 
Allies two months ahead of their schedule. Mr. 
Cordell Hull seemingly clinched the matter when he 
announced that the Allies were too busy driving the 
enemy out of N. Africa to have any time for political 
problems—for that implied that once N. Africa was 
free they would have time. 

Since then Darlan has (a) for all practicaljpurposes 
reconstituted the Vichy Government in North Africa, 
with himself as its Chief of State, (6) for all practical 
purposes secured Anglo-American recognition, or 
at least acceptance of, this arrangement, (c) announced 
his intention not only to run N. Africa till the end 
of the war, but also to help in the freeing of France, 
d) been indirectly but effectively supported by Mr. 
Cordell Hull, who not only has not uttered a word of 
protest against Darlan’s° claims, which are in flat 
contradiction to Roosevelt’s statement, but has made 
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a speech upbraiding the Fighting French for not 
rallying to Darlan’s Swastika-Tricolour banner. 

Meanwhile Darlan is calling up the Moslems of 
N. Africa. Like Franco before him, he evidently 
thinks Moors are the best type of soldiers when it 
comes to “liberating”? one’s country. As for the 
officers, they are being recruited from a Fascist 
para-military youth organisation, Les Chantiers de la 
Jeunesse, started by Vichy and flourishing under 
Darlan. The News Chronicle (December 17th) War 
Correspondent with the Advanced Force H.Q. in 
N. Africa gives some interesting details. He writes : 

This French equivalent of the Hitler Youth 
already provides cadres for officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and specialists for the army now 
forming. 

Their commander, “ General”? Van Hecke, de- 
scribed as of Flemish extraction, mentioned that in 
order to flourish under Axis control] they had been 
reared on a diet of anti-British, anti-Soviet and anti- 
Communist literature, and admitted that they were 
“a French version of the Hitler Youth,” and that 
“such an organisation has a tendency towards 
Fascism.” But he claimed that their principles were 
“in deadly opposition to Fascism,” because “ it is 
French patriotism, not German patriotism, which is 
their inspiration.” 

That is what the Belgian Rexists said of themselves 
and Mussert and his Dutch Fascists, and the Croix 
de Feu in France, and Mosley and his little‘ lot here. 
It has been common form for every Fascist movement 
in Europe to deny. any connection with its masters 
and models in Germany and Italy. 

The interesting fact.is that the American and 
British Governments are training and arming this 
force of Moors, Senegalese, Zouaves and- what-nots, 
officered by Fascists, that Darlan proposes to let 
loose on the French people in the wake of the Allied 
armies and in the name of fighting Germany. When 
civil war then breaks out between Darlan’s Fascist 
army and the French workers, I hope the rulers of this 
country and of the U.S.A. will at least not have the 
consummate hypocrisy to pretend surprise and regret 
—nor the cynical audacity to support Darlan in the 
name of law and arder, or non-intervention, or 
whatever excuse seems most plausible at the time. 

Ex-DIPLOMAT 


COLOURED FOLK IN CARDIFF 
Str,—I would like to thank you for the great 
service you have rendered by the publication of 
Mr. Little’s able and well-balanced article on ‘“‘ The 
Coloured Folk in Cardiff—A Challenge to Recon- 


struction.”’ 
The League of Coloured Peoples is in full accord 
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with the constructive suggestion he puts forward 
therein and is actually working on similar lines at 
the present moment in the city of Liverpool, where 
the problem is of equal, if not more serious, import. 
For in this city, in addition to the resident population, 
whose sufferings are kindred to those of their fellows 
in Cardiff, there are also about 200 technicians, who 
have been brought to this country by H.M. Govern- 
ment and are now doing an excellent piece of work 
in the factories there. This is confirmed by an 
admirable little publication entitled ‘“‘ West Indian 
Workers in Britain,” which has just come to hand, 
the publication of which, I think, was inspired by 
the Ministry of Labour. 

We have been pleased that the Bishop of Liverpool 
and others have shown their consciousness of the 
need and their awareness of the problem by dealing 
with the matter in conference and consultation, but, 
up to the present, we seem unable to convince those 
most concerned that no useful purpose can be served 
by dealing with the matter in a niggardly manner. 
There must be a “ Community Hall” of adequate 
proportions “and buildings suitably and reasonably 
equipped for the purpose of general social and cultural 
activities.” This can only be ensured by what Mr. 
Little’ has described as “the creation of a solid, 
unified and dynamic spirit of communal responsi- 
bility and initiative.”’ It is the creation of this spirit 
that is so very difficult. We are now in the stage 
where “the children have come to the birth, and 
there is not strength to bring forth.”’ Let us therefore 
hope that Mr. Little’s article will act as the accoucheur 
to supply what is necessary to help bring into being 
“ Community Halls” both in Cardiff and in Liver- 
pool. This is an essential bit of war service, if we 
are really fighting against the Herrenvolk idea. 

Harotp A. Moopy, 
Founder and President, 
The League of Coloured Peoples. 

164, Queen’s Road, S.E.15. 


VINTAGE LONDON 


S1r,—A book has recently appeared under my name 
called Vintage London in “ The Art Colour Series.’ 

I cannot deny writing the text, but I wish to dis- 
claim all responsibility for the very poor reproduc- 
tions. Were it not that it is primarily an illustrated 
book and that I have always tried to associate myself 
with a high standard of production, I would not be 
asking you to publish this letter in order thai I may 
try to repair the injury I fee! my reputation sustains 
by the book’s appearance. 

The series was promoted by the producers, Messrs. 
Adprint, and their editor approached me to write a 
text and select illustrations in 1939. When I saw the 
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working of political intrigues, a 
warning for future generations, 
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proofs, three years ago, of the oloured pictures, I 
protested strongly and said I did not wish my name to 
be associated with the book because the colour proofs 
were so unlike the originals. I then heard no more 
about the book until six weeks ago, when learned by 
chance that it had been published. It contained not 
only the colour reproductions to which I had objected, 
but black-and-white reproductions even worse than 
the coloured ones. I had never seen proofs of the 
latter. The text (written in 1939), of which I was never 
shown final proofs, reads as though I had never experi- 
enced the London blitz and was unaware that certain 
of the buildings to which I recommend a visit had 
been destroyed. I understand that Messrs. Adprint 
sold the completed book to the publishers. As I was, 
by this time, doing official work in another country, 
I was unable to get in touch with the publishers in 
time to ask them to hold up distribution of the book. 
But they were good enough to agree not to send out 
review copies on the strength of my objection to the 
poor reproductions. JouHN BETJEMAN 


S1r,—Mr. Betjeman has been kind enough to send 
mea copy of a letier he has written to you about the 
faults of a picture-book called Vintage London. 

In order to safeguard the reputations of Mr. Betje- 
man and other writers concerned with the series of 
books to which Vintage London belongs against 
entirely unmerited injury, I should be grateful if 
you would allow me to make clear one fact which 
Mr. Betjeman has left out, namely, that my name 
appears on these books as their editor. Any injury 
arising from the appearance of these books of the kind 
that Mr. Betjeman fears should properly be borne by 
me. CHARLES MITCHELL 


SOCIALIST EDUCATION 

Sir,—There is an inflexibility about the notions of 
Mr. Millar and Mr. Woodburn. As a W.E.A. tutorial 
student in the Drama, American Literature and 
Political Theory in the hands of socialist, pacifist 
and anarchist tutors respectively, I fail impossibly to 
realise the point at which the overalls and white 
collars of the N.C.L.C. dissolve into the detached 
intellectual plutocracy of the W.E.A. After all, the 
answers one gets depend on the questions one asks. 
The N.C.L.C. ask Marxist questions, and, pre- 
sumably, get Marxist answers. But that is far from 
being an expression of the whole truth. Truth, as 
Oscar Wilde reminded us, is never pure and rarely 
simple. The tendency to reduce diversity to inten- 
sity is a sign of the times, and one that should be 
seriously deprecated by all interested in the future 
of adult education. Eric S. SANDFORD 

(This Comsespondence cease.—ED., 
N.S. & N. 


must now 


HOUSES OR FLATS 


Sm,—We live in a flat, and what a flat, citizens, 
Actually the inside isn’t so bad. It’s cream and 
bright-looking even if it is rather likea box. But 
there are some things to bear. 

In the first place, the water tank of the people in 
the flat downstairs is in the loft over our bedroom, 
and you know what a noise water makes—gurgling 
and spluttering. If they have a bath late at night it 
always keeps us awake—and they are clean people and 
like to bath a lot. : 

And their baby is teething, too—poor little thing. 
He cries for two or three hours nearly every night, 
but we’re members of the Royal Society for the 
Abolition of Birth Control so we bear our lack of 
sleep over the baby more or less cheerfully. 

They are not noisy people ysually, but the other 
Sunday it was awful because they had a row. The 
man kept saying he was going to go out and commit 
suicide and we kept running to our front door ready 
to stop him if he actually did go out, but he didn’t 
go, so it was all right after about 2 a.m.—except for 


once or twice after they were in bed when the man. 


thought of something he’d forgotten to say during 
the evening. 

The wireless is the thing which really upsets us. 
Even when they play it quietly we can hear every 
word. We are members of the Royal Society 


‘for the Improvement of the Mind and like to read a 


lot, but it’s very difficult with the wireless going all 
the time. Not that the radio isn’t a great invention 
in its way. 
We would like to move into a house. We don’t 
really like flats at all, but I daresay we’re prejudiced. 
Pie 


UNPROMISED ISLAND 


Sir,—I am quite willing to answer Professor 
Namier’s questions about the Mauritius internment 
camp. The provisions for family life are still unsatis- 
factory, although it is now possible for women to join 
their husbands in the men’s camp between I1 a.m. 
and 9 p.m. daily. During the first eighteen months 
husbands and wives met only for three hours-a week, 
and this al fresco. Part of the camp (once a prison) 
is built of stone; the huts are of corrugated iron. 
There has been a deficiency of vitamin B in the food 
provided, since it consists almost entirely of tropical 
vegetables and tinned food. There has been “ avita- 
minosis ”” among the internees in consequence of 
this deficiency, but this disease, like the recurrent 
if mild cases of malaria, is a hardship shared by the 
ordinary European population of the island. The 
internees have not been able to accept much private 
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in Mauritius, and I hope I did not imply 
that this was the case; the Bishop, however, is onc 
‘resident who has entertained some of them at his home, 
‘Permission for citizens of Allied states to’ communicate 
with their consular authorities in South Africa and 
elsewhere was delayed, as it certainly should not have 
been, but the more substantial delays in the enlist- 
ment of interned volunteers in Allied armies was due 
to the fact that letters generally take several months 
to reach this country from Mauritius. 
Mr. Namier’s correspondent writes : “. . . Mauri- 
tius is not a fit place to detain European people.” 
The fact remains, however, that the number of 
European people resident on this island of their own 
free will is greater ia proportion than the white popula- 
tion of any other tropical colony. With all the dis- 
advantages—the Mauritius camp has been humane 
and decent: compare it with the camps where the 
French put Spanish democrats, or even with the 
camps where we English first put innocent refugees 
and untried British citizens in 1940. No internment 
can be good, but accepting the inherent evils, Mauritius 
remains, in my. opinion, “ praiseworthy.” 
One ex-internee from Mauritius said to me: “ We 
do not complain about the conditions of our intern- 
ment. But all who are able-bodied want to be set 
free to help the war effort. The Commandant must 
know which of-them are trustworthy. The Govern- 
ment ought to release all who are reliable and send 
them to some part of the world where they can be most 
useful.” This seems to me an eminently reasonable 
request. The release of Mauritius internees, already 
begun, should be accelerated. 
MaAurIcE CRANSTON 


THE TIED COTTAGE 


S1r,—Mr. Dark omits to mention the blessings that 
a tied cottage can confer. In this part of the country 
they are close to the farms, so that workers get in for 
a warm meal and, if necessary, a change of clothes at 
midday. They waste no time getting to and from their 
work, The less fortunate occupier of an “ untied” 
cottage may have to cycle several miles to his work and 
eat an unappetising sandwich hunch in damp clothes. 
I think many good agricultural workers would say 
** By all means let us keep the tied cottage with its 
comfortable advantages, but let there be other houses 
in the locality to em we can go if we wish to or have 
to move.’ 

Surely in modern times the tied cottage is the scape- 
goat—the real culprit is inadequate rural housing—if 
this was remedied most of the objections to tied 
cottages would disappear. 

CiivE L. RICHARDSON 
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“Slim!” said the Ministry. 
publishers. And slim it is. But if new books are less bulky 
they still contain as much as before. 
Today’s books have therefore shed frills and wide margins. 
] Austerity- rules the type face. Yet 
ingenuity has maintained complete readability. 
Few books and bulky, or slim books and plenty? That 

was the question. Slim was the answer. Now you get twice 
as much reading per pound of paper. The quart is ina pint 


Pages are thinner. 


Farewell, Wir: Pichwicie.. 


Hail Don Quixote 


Quixote is deputy for Dickens, till victory. 


This and other problems of the book world are 
discussed in John Brophy’s Britain Needs Books. 
Price Is. 3d. from any Book Token bookseller, or 
Is. 6d. post-free from the National Book Council 
3 Henrietta Street London W.C.2. 
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Ovr poets might be changelings, they have 
written so much of the fairy folk and sheir land. 
So much, that you could compile a great book 
of it, — — sure, than any other literature 
‘contains. t the amount, surprising though 
itis, is nothing like so surprising as its quality. 
Great poets have written if not their greatest, 
sothe of their most enchanting verse about 
enchantment. ~~ 

‘The Faerie Queene first. Spenser, dreaming 
in the rainy Irish afternoons a dream where 
memory of the Middle Ages intermingled with 
the New Learning, filled his long stanzas with 
knights and witches, ogres and satyrs, flymphs 
and yg wag Roeder the co gp Matas Deadly Sins (enjoyably 
vies the Cardinal “sent finan opel 

a great crowd of the pee of Mallory and 
history and of classical myth. ie torte in 
detail, swarming yet distinct like the figures in 

an endless tapestry, held in the smooth texture 
of his poetry, till the reader’s mind, wearied as 
the eye wearies of tapestry scenes, dazzles and 
drowses. Yet what a tale! We used to play 
Faerie Queene on Highland walks, in an inter- 
minable drama, with the as Una, that 
silly goose, her role confined to shrieking, fleeing, 
and being attacked by magicians and false knights. 
The rest of us assumed any other part at will by 
the simple process of walking round a birch-tree 
and announcing ‘‘I am Sansloy,” or “I am the 
Monster.” We were fully as eclectic as Spenser, 
and imported any character or adventure we 
fancied out of other romances; Walter of 
Deloraine from the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
because, he was so much more human than the 
Red Cross Knight; and Bradamante because 
Britomart was an indubitable bore, and yet a 
Knightess Errant was sometimes handy to prove 
girls could be as brave as boys. As Scottish 
children, we would none of us act Duessa, fascin- 
ating and memorable as she might be, for we knew 
full well that she represented our lovely maligned 
Mary Queen of Scots, and was a hideous libel 
invented by an exile to win a home job by flattering 
a vanity-demented murderess. For so we judged 
the: woman whom the English, with their 
queer habit of identifying success with virtue, 
chose to call Good Queen Bess. So we substi- 
tuted Sycorax out of the Tempest “ who with age 
and envy was grown into a hoop,” and so entirely 
did we believe in our play that if one of us rose 
out of a heather bush bent and hooky, without 
even pronouncing the dreadful name, Una 
would burst into tears of despair. Poor Una! 
We were horrible to her. She was only six. 

Yet the Faerie Queene was never written for 
children. The subtlety of Despair, the carnality 
of Acrasia reflected Spenser's complex and 
passionate age > 

Upon a bed of roses she was layd, 

As faint through heat, or dight to pleasant sin 

And was arayd, or rather disarayd 

All in a vele of silk and silver thin, 

That hid no whit her alabaster skin,. 

But rather shewd more white, if more might bee: 

More subtile web Arachne cannot spin ; 

Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven see 


Of scorced deaw, do not in th’ ayre more. 
lightly flee. 


How Acrasia resembles Titian’s lazy golden 
Venus! And here, or so I guess, is the clue to 
the fairies of English poetry. They were not 
merely folk lore of the Catholic Middle Ages, 

; Bishop Corbet thought : 


Witness these rings and roundelays 
Of theirs, which yet remain, 

Were footed in Queen Mary’s days 
On many a grassy plain. 

But since of late Elizabeth, 

And later, James came in, 

They never danced on any heath 
As when the time hath been. 

‘4 

By which we note the fairies 

Were of the old profession ; 

Their songs were Ave Maries, 
Their dances were procession: . 





He ought to have remembered what the Church 
said to Joan of Arc about the fairies at her wishing- 
well. What happened was that romance and 
fairy-story were still the entertainment of grown 
le when the Renaissance tardily reached these 
orthern islands. ‘The parallel with Italy holds, 
allowing for the poets in Britain taking the place 
of the painters of the South. There the Christian 
story kept its place in popular illustration, but 
humanism weakened its supernatural awe. 
Simonetta could serve with the same air of plain- 
tive withdrawal for Boticelli’s Virgin and_ his 
Venus. So with us, though Protestantism barred 
the Gospels from any poetry save hymns, the 
fairies, like the Italian gods, were endowed with 
a glorified humanity. Yet in the Midswnmer 
Night’s Dream where Oberon and Titania meet 
in royal rage which instantly reduces the Athenian 
lovers’ quarrels to suburban squabbling, they 
are human, and magical too. For it is the 
privilege of poetry to have the best of all worlds 
atonce. Oberon gleams darkly “ fell and wrath ” 
with all the power of sorcery, we know his anger 
has — the crops and 


river made so proud 
That ¢ they sah come erborne their continents. 


We know the little western flower will make 
Titania full-of hateful fantasies. And Puck, too, 
is no m-fly elf, but the real, mischief- 
making spirit of the country people, Robin Good- 
fellow, Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire, the rural Pan come 
down the centuries to tie proud Titania spell- 
bound to Bottom the ass. It is this splendour 
of the Fairy King and Queen and the bumpkin 
fun of the mummers which make Mendelssohn’s 
busy fizzy music so madly inappropriate. Not 
that the elves and fairies are not there, of course 
with their songs and little size, Peasblossom, 
Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-seed. But they 
are only decoration. No one knew more about 
the Little People than Shakespeare. Think of 
Queen Mab in Romeo and Juliet, and of Ariel 
changing his shape and size at will: 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie 

There I couch when owls do cry 

On the bat’s back I do fly 
And it was his knowledge clothed in immorta! 
poetry which endowed the fairy hierarchy with 
immortality. 

Milton, too, wrote of the fairies as ful!-grown, 
though his were rather the classic gods with an 
English difference. Comus, you may say, was 
written for children to act at Ludlow, but Cormus 
is no nursery play, though it is a typical fairy 
story. The themes of these stately Renaissance 
poems were folklore indeed, recurring in endless 
variatiors ; the fairy who loves a mortal, the 
human being lured to fairy-land, the changeling. 
The Border ballads are full of them— True 
Thomas who saw a ladye bright 

Come riding down by the Eildon Tree 
Her shirt was of the grass-green silk 
Her mantle of the velvet fyne 

At ilka tett of her horse’s mane 

Hang fifty silver bells and nine. 

He hailed her as the Queen of Heaven. 
*O no, O no. Thomas,” she said, 
“That name does not belong to me 
I am but the queen of fair Elfland 
That am hither come to visit thee.” 

Then there was Fair Janet, who won her 
changeling lover Young Tamlane from the train 
of the Queen: 

Up then spake the Queen of Fairies 

Out o’ a bush o’ broom 

“* She that has borrowed young Tamlane 
Has gotten a stately groom.” . . 

“ But had I kenned, Tamlane,” she says 
“A ladye wad borrowed thee— 

I wad ta’en out thy twa grey e’en 

Put in twa e’en o’ tree.” . . . 

“* Had I but had the wit yestreen 

That I hae coft* the day 

I'd paid my kanet seven times to hell 
Ere you’d been won away’ 

The Romantic Revival was deeply influenced 
by ballad-poetry ; and it is natural santas that 
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Keats returned to the theme of the fairy lover. 
But La Belle Dame and James Hogg’s Kilmeny 
were almost the end of the truly adult fairy 
poems; and the last, written in a musing slow 
melody, is hard to quote: 

** Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been ?”’ 
Kilmeny cooked up with a lovely grace 

But pae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face ; 

As still was her look, as still was her e’e 

As the stillness that lay on the emerald lea, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

Kilmeny had been she knew not-where 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare . . 
The land of vision it would seem 

And still an everlasting dream. 


Tennyson seems to me hardly of the true kin; 
his romances are too laboriously reconstructed ; 
except for The Lady of Shaillott, which has the 
authentic chime. But by then fairy poetry had 
suffered the fate of fairy-tale, and was made for 
children only. The tradition lingered, and it 
was written by serious poets ; only from another, 
dwindled view. Compare the Celtic song of 
the merman, to his human wife : 
Avore, my heart, the night is dark. 
Wanting fire here, wanting shelter, wanting comfort 
Our baby lies beneath the rock. 
With what Matthew Arnold made of it: a family 
Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call once yet) that she went away ? 
Once she sate with you and me 
On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 
And the youngest sate on her knee. 
She combed its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of a far-off bell 
There is nothing left, by the century’s end, but 
the Little Folk. Yeats has a child for his tempt 
ing spirit, behind whom the voice sings : 
The wind blows out of the gates of the day 
The wind blows over the lonely of heart 
And the lonely of heart is withered away. 
While the fairies dance in a place apaft, 
Shaking their milkwhite feet in a ring, 
Tossing their milkwhite arms in the air 
They are unhappy, wicked, creatures, those sung 
by the moderns; filled with malice against 
humanity. Perhaps Christina Rossetti’s Gobl:n 
Market began it. Even De la Mare’s fairy 
“mimble-mambling in the garden” is faintly 
sinister. There is no gay court of the Queen of 
Elfland for Charlotte Mew’s changeling : 
Why did They bring me here to make me 
Not quite bad, and not quite good 


Why, unless They’re wicked, do They want, in spite, 
to take me 

Back to their wet, wild, wood ? 

And every night, I shal’ see the wi indc ws shining 


The gold lamp’s glow, and the fire’s rec 
When the best of us are twining twigs 

us are whining 
In the hollow by the stream. 
Black and chill are Their n ghis on the wold 
And They live so long, and They fee! no pain 
I shall grow up, but never grow old, 
I shall always, always be very cold 
I shall never come home again. 
That is a far cry from Titania and Oberon dis- 
puting over her “lovely boy stolen from an 
Indian king.”” The fairies then could be terrible, 
but they were beautiful and merry, too. Fairies 
like gods, it seems, must be believed in to keep 
their natures; else they pine away to shadows 
and disappear from their old haunts. They 
were at their fuliest power when they were the 
poet’s darlings, half dream, half joke, blowing 
into the house with the scent of a flowery wood 
dancing in the moonsetting to Oberon’s song: 

Through the house give glimmering light 

By the dead and drowsy fire 

Every elf and fairy sprite 

Hop as light as bird from brie: 
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proofs, three years ago, of: the ‘coloured pictures, I 
protested strongly and said I did not wish my name to 
be associated with the book because the colour proofs 
were so unlike the originals. I then heard no more 


HOUSES OR FLATS 


Sm,—We live in a flat, and what a flat, citizens, 
_Actually the inside isn’t so bad. It’s cream and 
bright-looking even if it is rather like a box.” But 
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hospitality in Mauritius, and I hope I did not imply 

that this was the case; the Bishop, however, is one 

“resident who has entertained some of them at his home. 

‘Permission for citizens of Allied states to’ communicate 

with their consular authorities in South Africa and 
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Our poets might be changelings, they have 
written so much of the fairy folk and sheir land. 
So much, that you could compile a great book 
of it, more, I feel sure, than any other literature 
‘contains. But the amount, surprising though 
itis, is nothing like so surprising as its quality. 
Great poets have written if not their greatest, 
sotne of their mont enchanting verse about 
enchantm 


ent, 

-The Faerie iia first. Spenser, dreaming 
in the rainy Irish afternoons a dream where 
memory of the Middle Ages intermingled with 
the New Learning, filled his long stanzas with 

and witches, ogres and aay, fiymphs 
and pilgrims, the Seven Deadl 
vivid), the Cardinal Virtues ew =), 
a great crowd of the people of Mallory and 
history and of classical myth. oi cere dem in 
detail, swarming yet distinct like the figures in 
ge orth go held in the smooth texture 
of his poetry, till the reader’s mind, wearied as 
the eye wearies of tapestry scenes, ‘dazzles and 
drowses. Yet what a tale! We used to play 
Faerie Queene on Highland walks, in an inter- 
minable drama, with the youngest as Una, that 
silly goose, her ‘role confined to shrieking, fleeing, 
and being attacked by magicians and false knights. 
The rest of us assumed any other part at will by 
the simple process of walking round a birch-tree 
and announcing “‘I am Sansloy,” or “I am the 
Monster.” We were fully as eclectic as Spenser, 
and imported any character or adventure we 
fancied out of other romances; Walter of 
Deloraine from the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
because, he was so much more human than the 
Red Cross Knight; and Bradamante because 
Britomart was an indubitable bore, and yet a 
Knightess Errant was sometimes handy to prove 
girls could be as brave as boys. As Scottish 
children, we would none of us act Duessa, fascin- 
ating and memorable as she might be, for we knew 
full well that she represented our lovely maligned 
Mary Queen of Scots, and was a hideous libel 
invented by an exile to win a home job by flattering 
a vanity-demented murderess. For so we judged 
the: woman whom the English, with their 
queer habit of identifying success with virtue, 
chose to call Good Queen Bess. So we substi- 
tuted Sycorax out of the Tempest “‘ who with age 
and envy was grown into a hoop,” and so entirely 
did we believe in our play that if one of us rose 
out of a heather bush bent and hooky, without 
even pronouncing the dreadful name, Una 
would burst into tears of despair. Poor Una! 
We were horrible to her. She was only six. 

Yet the Faerie Queene was never written for 
children. The subtlety of Despair, the carnality 
of Acrasia reflected Spenser’s complex and 
passionate age : 

Upon a bed of roses she was layd, 

As faint through heat, or dight to pleasant sin 

And was arayd, or rather disarayd 

All in a vele of silk and silver thin, 

That hid no whit her alabaster skin,. 

But rather shewd more white, if more might bee: 

More subtile web Arachne cannot spin ; 

Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven see 


Of scorced deaw. do not in th’ ayre more. 
lightly flee. 


How <Acrasia resembles Titian’s lazy golden 
Venus! And here, or so I guess, is the clue to 


the fairies of English poetry. They were not 


merely folk lore of the Catholic Middle Ages, 
; Bishop Corbet thought : 


Witness these rings and roundelays 
Of theirs, which yet remain, 

Were footed in Queen Mary’s days 
On many a grassy plain. 

But since of late Elizabeth, 

And later, James came in, 

They never danced on any heath 
As when the time hath been. 

‘ 

By which we note the fairies 

Were of the old profession ; 

Their songs were Ave Maries, 
Their dances were procession 


Sins (enjoyably” 


He ought to have remembered what the Church 
said to Joan of Arc about the fairies at her wishing- 
well. What happened was that romance and 
fairy-story were still the entertainment of grown 
ple when the Renaissance tardily reached these 
~ ts islands. ‘The parallel with Italy holds, 

allowing for the poets in Britain taking the place 
of the painters of the South. There the Christian 
story kept its place in popular illustration, but 
humanism w its supernatural awe. 
Simonetta could serve with the same air of plain- 
tive withdrawal for Boticelli’s Virgin and his 
Venus. So witk us, though Protestantism barred 
the Gospels from any poetry save hymns, the 
fairies, like the Italian gods, were endowed with 
a glorified humanity. Yet in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream where Oberon and Titania meet 
in royal rage which instantly reduces the Athenian 
lovers’ quarrels to suburban squabbling, they 
are human, and magical too. For it is the 
privilege of poetry to have the best of all worlds 
atonce. Oberon gleams darkly “ fell and wrath ” 
with all the power of sorcery, we know his anger 
has blighted the crops and 

That the, Iting river made so proud 

ve overborne their continents. 

We waa = little western flower will make 
Titania full-of hateful fantasies. And Puck, too, 
is no dragon-fly elf, but the real, mischief- 
making spirit of the country people, Robin Good- 
fellow, Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire, the rural Pan come 
down the centuries to tie proud Titania spell- 
bound to Bottom the ass. It is this splendour 
of the Fairy King and Queen and the bumpkin 
fun of the mummers which make Mendelssohn’s 
busy fizzy music so madly inappropriate. Not 
that the elves and fairies are not there, of course 
with their songs and little size, Peasblossom, 
Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-seed. But they 
are only decoration. No one knew more about 
the Little People than Shakespeare. Think of 
Queen Mab in Romeo and Juliet, and of Ariel 
changing his shape and size at will: 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie 

There I couch when owls do cry 

On the bat’s back I do fly 
And it was his knowledge clothed in immortal! 
poetry which endowed the fairy hierarchy with 
immortality. 

Milton, too, wrote of the fairies as ful!-grown, 
though his were rather the classic gods with an 
English difference. Comus, you may say, was 
written for children to act at Ludlow, but Comus 
is no nursery play, though it is a typical fairy 
story. The themes of these stately Renaissance 
poems were folklore indeed, recurring in endless 
variations; the fairy who loves a mortal, the 
human being lured to fairy-land, the changeling. 
The Border ballads are full of them — True 
Thomas who saw a ladye bright 

Come riding down by the Eildon Tree 
Her shirt was of the grass-green silk 
Her mantle of the velvet fyne 

At ilka tett of her horse’s mane 

Hang fifty silver bells and nine. 

He hailed her as the Queen of Heaven. 
“Ono, O no, Thomas,” she said, 
“That name does not belong to me 
I am but the queen of fair Elfland 
That am hither come to visit thee.” 

Then there was Fair Janet, who won her 
changeling lover Young Tamlane from the train 
of the Queen: 

Up then spake the Queen of Fairies 

Out o’ a bush o” broom 

** She that has borrowed young Tamiane 

Has gotten a stately groom.” . . 

“ But had I kenned, Tamlane,”’ 
“ A ladye wad borrowed thee— 
I wad ta’en out thy twa grey e’en 

Put in twa e’en o’ tree.” . . . 

“ Had I but had the wit yestreen 

That I hae coft* the day 

I’d paid my kanet seven times to hell 

Ere you’d been won away ” 

The Romantic Revival was deeply influenced 
by ballad-poetry ; and it is natural enough that 


she says 





* coft—bot ight + kane—tribute 
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Keats returned to the theme of the fairy lover. 
But La Belle Dame and James Hogg’s Kilmeny 
were almost the end of the truly adult fairy 
poems ; and the last, written in a musing slow 
melody, is hard to quote: 

* Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been ?”’ 
Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face ; ; 

As still was her look, as still was her e’e 

As the stillness that lay on the emerald lea, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

Kilmeny had been she knew not-where 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare . . 
The land of vision it would seem 

And still an everlasting dream. 


Tennyson seems to me hardly of the true kin; 
his romances are too laboriously reconstructed ; 
except for The Lady of Shallott, which has the 
authentic chime. But by then fairy poetry had 
suffered the fate of fairy-tale, and was made for 
children only. The tradition lingered, and it 
was written by serious poets ; only from another, 
dwindled view. Compare the Celtic song of 
the merman, to his human wife : 
Avore, my heart, the night is dark. 
Wanting fire here, wanting shelter. wanting comfort 
Our baby lies beneath the rock. 
With what Matthew Arnold made of it : 
party: 
Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call once yet) that she went away ? 
Once she sate with you gnd me 
On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 
And the youngest sate on her knee. 
She combed its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of a far-off bell . . 


There is nothing left, by the century’s end, but 
the Little Folk. Yeats has a child for his tempt 
ing spirit, behind whom the voice sings : 

The wind blows out of the gates of the day 

The wind blows over the lonely of heart 

And the lonely of heart is withered away. 

While the fairies dance in a place apatt, 

Shaking their milkwhite feet in a ring, 

Tossing their milkwhite arms in the air 


They are unhappy, wicked, creatures, those sung 


a family 


by the moderns; filled with malice against 
humanity. Perhaps: Christina Rossetti’s Gobl:n 
Market. began it. Even De la Mare’s fairy 
“mimble-mambling in the garden” is faintly 
sinister. There is no gay court of the Queen oi 
Elfland for Charlotte Mew’s changeling : 


Why did They bring me here to make me 
Not quite bad, and not quite good 
Why, unless They’re wicked, do They want, in 
to take me 
Back to thei wet, wild, wood ’ 
And every night, I shal! see the windows shining 
The gold lamp’s glow, and the fire’s red gleam, 
When the best of us are twining twigs and the rest of 
us are whining 
In the hollow by the stream. 
Black and chill are Their n ghts on the wold 
And They live so long, and They fee! no pain 
I shall grow up, but never grow old 
I shall always, always be very cold 
I shall never come home again. 
That is a far cry from Titania and Oberon dis- 
puting over her “lovely boy stolen from an 
Indian king.”” The fairies then could be terribie, 
but they were beautiful and merry, too. Fairies 
like gods, it seems, must be believed in to keep 
their natures; else they :pine away to shadows 
and disappear from their old haunts. They 
were at their fullest power when they were the 
poet’s darlings, half dream, half joke, biowing 
into the house with the scent of a flowery wood 
dancing in the moonsetting to Oberon’s song: 
Through the house give glimmering light 
By the dead and drowsy fire 
Every elf and fairy sprite 
Hop as light as bird from bric 
FREDA WHITE 
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CHANNEL PACKET 


Channel Packet. By RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 

The critical writings of Mr. Raymond Mortimer 
have merely those. merits which proceed from 
sensitiveness, industry, humility, a natural liking 
for literature and its foundation, language, and 
a strong preference for the agreeable over the 
disagreeable. He is not a seer or a poet; if 
his eyeballs began to roll in a frenzy of inspiration, 
his own cool hand would take his pulse. Nor is 
hz one of those critics who regard themselves as 
laboratory workers who have every prospect of 
arriving at such rigid certainties as are afforded 
by science (or rather by elementary science) ; 
though he has probably read all that has been 
written to the point concerning aesthetics, he 
does not himself deal with the subject. He has 
made it his business less to subject works to an 
exhaustive formal analysis than to judge them 
as successful or uns'ccessful syntheses, and on 
this level to see each work in relation to the 
culture which produced it, to see that culture in 
relation to other cultures, and to see the artist 
in relation to his work and to his fellow-men. 
That last branch of his enterprise is barned on 
bizarre theoretical grounds by the purists, and 
is in practice attended by enormous difficulties, 
since the lives of most men are veiled by heavy 
disguises ; but it throws light on the relationship 
between art and life, which it is necessary to 
understand in order to discover the ultimate 
sanction of art. In fact, this impressionist 
criticism, in which the artist makes no claim to 
be more than a man of taste and sense, writing 
about those possessed of gifts he either lacks or 
has never chosen to exercise, penetrates deeply 
into reality, if he be well enough equipped. The 
ambition inherent in literature annuls the modest 
intention of the writer. 

There can be no doubt about Mr. Mortimer’s 
equipment; and so Channel Packet is a volume 
of solid worth as well as charm. He considers 
the particular, and is careful to do it justice ; 
most of the papers here collected are book 
reviews which keep loyally to the business in 
hand, to a degree which is a lesson to some of us, 
and of thes: the greater number raise themselves 
to the dignity of essays by the exploration of some 
complexity not yet fully understood. There 
is, for example, that significant review of an 
insignificant life of Landor, which many readers 
will be giai to meet again with its recognition, 
stoical and not resentful, that what is beautiful 
and wise, with authentic beauty and wisdom, can 
also be boring. ‘* The personages,” he says of 
the Jmiginary Conversations and Pericles and 
Aspasia, *‘ whether tribunes or cardinals, virgins 
and courtesans, are as unvarious as caryatids.” 
By letting his page glow with a reflection of 
Landor’s splendid style, he recreates the static 
splendours of Landor’s imagined world, and 
shows that, among the respects in which the 
universe falls short of reasonable requirements, 
is the circumstance that there does not spring 
up a natural bridge to connect the reader’s 
attention and every work of art which would profit 
and delight him. It is the business of the artist 
to build this bridge and sometimes that is beyond 
his powers, though they have been fully adequate 
to enable him to create a work of art. Noting 
such disharmonies which perpetually accompany 
the harmonies in the world of art, so that per- 
fection is most often a remote remembrance of a 
faint promise, Mr. Mortimer passes from subject 
to subject of the most varied kinds, from George 
Herbert to Virginia Woolf, from Lytton Strachey 
to Dr. Johnson. Nor is it always sympathy 
which impels him in his course. Lack of sym- 


pathy sometimes does very well by him. > He has 


a most entertaining paper on our poor Ezra, who 


has given a new meaning to the expression 
**Pound foolish.” He has also a_ brief. but 
Salutary article on ‘* Beachcomber,’’ surely one 
of the least attractive figures, because one of 
the most spurious, of the modern literary scene. 
A joke is, as they so justly say, a joke. But there 


is something not endearing about a fearless 


satirist who in fact never makes an attack on any 
authority or class likely to retort, and who adopts 
a moralist pretension, yet has filled a daily column 
year after year without making any noticeable 
propaganda in favour of truth, courage, goodness, 
or beauty, or even the elementary decencies. The 
inclusion of this incongruous subject throws a 
light on the other persons mentioned in this 
book, and on the meaning of culture. 

Only in two instances can Mr. Mortimer’s 
judgment be questioned. One is of no gfeat 
importance; the sweetness of Mr. Mortimer’s 
disposition leads him.to refer far too kindly to a 
work published some years ago under the name 
of Return Journey, a peculiarly sticky exhalation 
from the mouth of darkest Debrett. But the 
other is of greater importance. It concerns a 
French author, oddly enough, for Mr. Mortimer 
is at his best when he crosses the Channel. He 
is familiar enough with the corpus of French 
literature to escape the delusion, engendered in 
many English people by the kind of French. 
books prescribed in our schools and universities, 
that its dominant characteristic is serene classi- 
cism. His Introduction to Balzac really succeeds 
in suggesting the vast scope of that genius who 
oscillated between the invention of characters 
as living as Shakespeare’s and such generalisations 
as the definition of Lancashire as “‘a district 
where women die of love’’; and his paper on 
Mallarmé is as just in its presentation of that 
strange life, spent in an effort which was at one 
and the same time a heroic research into the very 
essence of literature and a companion enterprise 
to that of the aged mas who used “to hunt for 
haddock’s eyes among the heather bright, and 
work them into waistcoat buttons.’ (One. can 
think of nothing yet written in English which 
throws so much light on what Flaubert was 
about when he wrote Bouvard et Pécuchet.) Mr. 
Mortimer’s paper on Proust, too, is most valuable, 
particularly in its rebuttal of the charge of snob- 
bery which is often brought against him (‘‘ the 
one fault of his picture of the Faubourg is over- 
harshness ’’) and its realisation that time shows 
him as ‘‘ one of the supreme comic writers, the 
Moliére or Ben Jonson of the novel.’? The 
soundness of these judgments makes it more 
surprising that he should so completely concur 
in what was perhaps the mere fashion of over- 
estimating André Gide, even to the extent of 
calling him ‘‘the most distinguished writer 
alive.” 

Surely Gide is one of those writers. who 
fascinated their generation not by their acts of 
creation but by their presentation of the most 
prevalent neuroses. Mr. Mortimer refers res- 
pectfully to the duality which is Gide’s subject 
matter, and which he himself has described in 
the sentence, Fe me suis gu’un petit garcon 
qui s’amuse — doublé d’un  pasteur protestant 
qui Vennue. But this duality is of a type 
frequently presented in the writings of psy- 
choanalysts. It arises out of the childish feeling 
that the universe must be judged, that human 
beings are innocent or guilty. At first the father 
is seen as innocent with the innocence of supreme 
authority, and the son is guilty because he often 
breaks the morai law imposed by the father ; 
but later the father appears guilty, because he is 
involved in the forbidden secret of sex, and the 
son is innocent because he is not so involved. 
It then becomes right and just that the innocent 
son should rebel against this unworthy father, 
which he does by sexual experiment and by such 
breaches of the moral law as lying and stealing. 
When Gide is dominated by the first stage of this 
fantasy he writes such novels as La Porte Etroite, 
in which Mr. Mortimer ‘rightly detects ‘“‘a 
certain miaiserie, a flavour at once sweet and 
insipid, like that of sago’”’ ; when it is the second 
stage of the fantasy which controls him he writes 
such novels as Les Faux Monnayeurs, in which 
the young are represented as lecherous and 
criminal little monsters, who are somehow also 
heroic and infinitely desirable. It is hard to 
believe that if Gide were a really great man so 
much of him could be related to the theories of 
Freud, who himself admitted that he could 
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account for the rabbits all right but could not 
bring down the big stuff. Moreover, though 
it is a — heart which never rejoices over the 
-Police News, it is most unlikely that a really 
great man could have been dominated by such 
fantasies to the extent of spending so much of 
his time on the flat presentation of faits divers 
concerning criminal little boys or (as in La 
Séquestrée de Poitiers) news items which parents 
would forbid their children to read. Mr. Mor- 
timer mentions with respect, as all Gide’s French 
admirers would do, his conception of /’acte 
gratuit, as displayed in the murder in Les Caves 
du Vatican, which is ‘“‘ unmotivated—or it would 
be more accurate to say it can be of no practical 
advantage to the murderer. It gives him, however, 
a sens@ of power like that enjoyed by a creative 
artist.”” But that conception is to be found 
completely expressed, in a short story by Balzac, 
It might be fairly suggested that there are 
two reasons for Gide’s reputation. One, which 
is not valid, is his personal charm, which has 
made it easy for him to collect a group of disciples. 
(But would any really great man care to do that ?) 
The other, which is valid, is his style. When he 
began to writé, the quality of brilliance which 
French writers had inherited from their eighteenth- 
century predecessors had become excessive, and 
the experimentalists of the nineteenth century 
had scored too many successes. French prose 
needed purification, and that is what Gide gave 
it, with amazing technical ability. But perhaps 
that is what Mr. Mortimer means by calling Gide 
**the most distinguished writer alive,’’ for one 
can, indeed, think of no other author who has 
done a like service for the matiére of literature. 
Channel Packet is full of occasions for such 
arguments as these, which make the reader dig 
deep in his memory and formulate the foundations 
of his beliefs, and will never lead him far from 
delighted agreement with Mr, Mortimer. The 
sport is better because Mr. Mortimer is not one 
of those critics who have been impelled to their 
career by queasiness which longs for opportunities 
to reject. As he very sensibly says, ‘‘ The truth, 
at least as I increasingly see it, is that liter ature 
is a very impure art, to which the rigidly aesthetic 
criterions that apply to painting, and even more 
to music, can be applied only with a great sacrifice 
of pleasure.”’ REBECC., WEST 


A PHILOSOPHER’S UTOPIA 


An Unknown Land. By ViscouNT SAMUEL. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d 

Viscount Samuel would not, I suspect, thank 
me for expatiating upon the usual travel'er’s tall 
story-telling, the voyage, the shipwreck, the pre- 
liminary troubles with inhospitable natives which 
usher in his Utopia; nor upon the geographical 
setting in the South Pacific and the historical 
derivation of Bensalem from Bacon’s New 
Atlantis; nor does he, I imagine, desire his re- 
viewer to provide a résumé of the inevitable virtues 
of his Utopians, their dislike of smoking, their 
electrically driven cars, the development of the 
sense of smell and the olfactory arts, the deer 
and gazelles that wander in the streets, the 
attractive houses, the seemliness of the household 
utensils at once (and how inevitably) so simple, 
so graceful and so strong, the lack of crowding 
and all the rest of the Utopiast’s stock-in-trade. 
I doubt even, if he would value a discussion of his 
more up-to-date proposals, such as the inocula- 
tion of citizens against cancer at sixteen, and the 
artificial postponement of the closing of the sutures 
of their craniums by the insertion of vacuum caps 
into the skulls of infants, thereby increasing the 
measurement of the skull by four inches and the 
weight of the brain by four ounces, with a corre- 
sponding enlargement of knowledge—and, appar- 
ently, of virtue, a new and more advanced code 
of conduct adopted by the Bensals being specific- 
ally described as being based on greater knowledge 
and inspired by greater intelligence. 

I do not dwell on these and other features, I 
do not even describe the social and economic 
arrangements of Bensalem, among whom the 
reader perhaps will not be surprised to learn that 
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“ work was not undertaken for its own sake but 
in order to’ provide the things we need,” because 
of my conviction that what really interests Viscount 
Samuel is the intellectual achievements of the 
Bensals, more _particularly on the side. of philo- 
sophy and science. It is here, I take it, that he 
conceives himself to be really trailing his coat, 
and it is here that, for my part, I find myself 
unable to resist the so handsomely offered invita- 
tion to tread on it. The most distinctive of his 
proposals in this ea amounts to a ~aioe of 
the Renaissance. “Jarge heads,” 
securely anita a os up a Peres Ts oe 
inquire into the co Big oc of knowledge. 
The Commission estab 
Sieve,” through which all existing ideas, beliefs, 
legends, superstitions, sciences, philosophy and 
history must pass. The comparatively little that 
survives the test is divided into four classes: the 
absolute truths, the possible truths, the poetically 
or sentimentally valuable myths and the body of 
facts belonging to the sciences. 

The first of these classes, known as “ the Gist,” 
continually renewed and brought up to date 
constitutes the basis of the knowledge and culture 
of the Bensals. Again one must deny oneself the 
pleasure of commenting upon su intel- 
lectual features, e.g. the dual conception of history 
as human drama, “ the story of heroes and states- 

en, dynasties and war,” and the record of human 
experience as a whole, including biology, sociology 
and what Mr. Wells calls ecology; the strictly 
utilitarian ethics, conduct being adjudged right 
when it conduces to the welfare—‘“‘ welfare,” we 
are told, being interpreted in its widest sense but 
never, alas, defined—of the community, and the 
psychological determinism according to which 
such conduct becomes “ from earliest childhood a 
matter of habit,” sin el apparently gone by 
the board. 

I resist, I say, the temptation of following these 
attractive hares, in order that I may have the 
leisure and the space to tilt a philosophical lance 
at two points, one the matter and the other the 
method of Viscount Samuel’s exposition. First, 
among the absolute truths we find a rejection of 
idealist philosophy. Man’s mind, we are 
informed, has evolved in a universe which is 
independent of it. The reason for this is that 
“since, for xons of time, the universe was, 
while man was not, no theory of the universe can 
hold good which would not equally have held 
good then. A metaphysic to be true must apply 
also to that man-less universe.” Possibly ; 
possibly not. I do not think a competent idealist 





would have difficulty in disposing of this par- 
ticular argument, but . not being a competent 
idealist I content myself with pointing out that 
Viscount Samuel proceeds to make great play 
with the very Idealism he has begun by dis- 
carding. A wall, we are told, is not solid; it is 
a whirl of particles of non-solid electricity ; ; a 
rose is not red; redness is a sensation in the 
brain (the word surely should have been “‘ mind ”’), 
produced by rays of light reflected by the non- 
red molecules of the rose petal. Sunsets are not 
beautiful ; beauty is an emotion felt by the mind 
at seeing the non-beautiful combinations of the 
non-colours (Viscount Samuel says “ colours,” 
forgetting that he has already relegated them to 
the mind) of the setting sun. Whence, then, do 
solidity, colour, beauty, derive? They are the 
creations of the human mind projected on to the 
canvas of a non-solid, non-coloured, non- 
beautiful universe. Again possibly, and again 
possibly not. But, if so, what of the preceding 
rejection of idealism on the ground that the 
universe preceded man’s mind? If we are the 
creators of all the qualities of the universe that we 
see, why not of the universe that preceded us ; 
if of the present, why not of the supposedly past, 
in which event it would not, in fact, be past at all. 
Viscount Samuel may object that this is to subject 
to over-meticulous philosophic scrutiny a work of 
imagination intended for the interested public and 
not the professional philosopher. But here my 
difficulty in regard to method arises. Either these 
philosophical views are the Viscount’s or they are 
not. If they are not, why their elaborate develop- 
ment and attribution to the large-headed Bensals ? 
If they are, what purpose is served by taking them 
out of their proper setting, which is a book of 
straight philosophy and putting them into the 
improper setting of an imaginary Utopia? Is it, 
perhaps, in order that the author, when pressed. 
may divert the pursuing critic by pointing out 
that these are not his views at all but only those 
of the benighted Bensals ? But then the Viscount 
does not think the Bensals benighted, but in all 
sorts of ways superior to the English. 

The fact that I have ventured upon these 
criticisms does not necessarily connote doubt. 
On the contrary, as one who has been brought up 
in the tradition of another prophetic writing by 
Viscount Samuel and lived to see the remarkable 
verification of its prophecies, I am the last person 
to let a note of scepticism enter into my appraise- 
ment of the Samuelite future. Indeed, the 
Viscount’s vaticinatory prowess has long been 
known to many besides myself. C. E. M. Joap 
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THE AMERICAN CAPITAL 


Reveille in Washington. 1860-1865. By 
— LescH. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
15s. 

Miss Leech’s book is, perhaps, less history than 
inspired anecdotage. What she has sought to do 
is to paint a portrait of Washington in the critical 
years of the Civil War ; and it can be said at once 
that her pages are full of interest and illumination. 
From the habits of the White House to the condi- 
tions of the wounded in the hospitals she gives 
us a mass of detail, all of it significant, and some 
of it of real importance. It is not easy to summarise 
the meaning of the whole. The Washington she 
reveals is still less the capital of a great empire 
than an overgrown provincial city, in which 
everybody still knows everybody’s else’s business, 
in which most people are aware that they are 
transient visitors rather than permanent inhabi- 
tants, in which the main function is the retailing 
of gossip, and in which the character of its life is 
set less by the permanent principles of a civilisa- 
tion expressed there than by the ebb and flow of 
embarrassed phantoms whose roots are set in the 
states from which they come. The inner life of 
America is still in its states; and Washington is 
a whirlpool into which its denizens are temporarily 
sucked rather than a source from which the main 
lines of American civilisation receive definition. 

Perhaps it is this feature which gives Miss 
Leech’s book its fascination. No one seems really 
at home in her pages. Everyone, from the Presi- 
dent down, is conscious that he is a visitor who 
will presently depart. Everyone, except the 
President, is, accordingly, playing a part; the 
main anxiety is to strike an attitude which wil} be 
a matter for comment by others. It is a capital 
which lacks self-confidence and even self-respect. 
The mood is febrile; nothing seems %o last. 
Almost everyone is self-conscious, and half afraid 
that the assumed pose will not be noticed. It isa 
city half anxious to be a Court, and yet aware that 
its protocol must not contradict the democratic 
formulz which the era of Jefferson Buck required. 
Then, as now. it is the great whispering gallery of 
the world; and the only thing that is certain 
about its secrets is that they will be revealed. 
Miss Leech brings out well] the interplay of the 
persons who stride across her stage, the solemn 
nullity of General McClellan the strutting 
ambitjon of Chief Justice Chase. the tragic and 
half-insane combination of jealousy and vanity 
which made Mrs. Lincoln so impossible, the pose 
of Mrs. Sprague as the Crown Princess, and, 
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above all, the utter and remote melancholy of the 
President. Everyone is excited, and everyone is 
half-afraid. From time.to time the rebel armies 
are near enough and dangerous enough to remind 
them that, amid all the feverish search for life, 
death lurks around the corner. So that while 
most people are, as it were, striking their attitudes, 
most of them, too, are making ready to race from 
the risks that the South may, by some sudden 
sortie, impose. The whole story reminds one of 
nothing so much as an extended version of the 
famous picture Thackeray drew of the Waterloo 
ball in Vanity Fair. 

It would -be a task of enormous interest to have 
a chronicler of Miss Leech’s patience and 
ingenuity draw a similar picture of Washington in 
the epoch of Woodrow Wilson ; it is, perhaps, too 
early to have an investigator do for it in the time 
of President Roosevelt what Mr. and Mrs. Lynd 
did so admirably for Middletown. A comparison 
of Lincoln’s Washington with that of Woodrow 
Wilson’s would, I suspect, show more physical than 
spiritual changes. No doubt it would be a city of 
far greater sophistication, far more conscious that 
the world is listening to its gossip, better organised 
for administrative purposes, with a protocol more 
emphatic and hierarchical. But I venture to 
suspect that a visitor from the Sixties would, 
when he had made the necessary physical adjust- 
ments, find that the process of acclimatisation was 
far less difficult than we are tempted to imagine. 
The position of the President would show that 
same lonely eminence, where there are temporary 
confidantes but no permanent intimates. Congress 
would look much the same; a group of Senators 
who have been there so long that they tend to 
regard the President as a passing phenomenon 
whom it is their business to discipline, and 
another group, less schooled to the routine of 
supewiority, who envy the ease with which their 
seniors teach the President his place; and the 
great crowd of jostling Congressmen fearful lest, 
in two years’ time, they exchange the feverish, if 
Baroque, ease of the Mayflower Hotel for the half- 
rural impotence of Phoenix, Arizona, or Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. The Supreme Court would not look 
very different ; men would still conspire to treat 
its members as demi-gods aloof from normal 
emotions while they whispered to one another 
about that turn of the Convention’s wheel which 
might, in. the light of his wholly non-political 
decisions, bring Mr. Justice Blank within sight 
of the presidential nomination. There would be 
the same great rival hostesses who dream that at 
their tables only the inner secrets are told, and 


the same suave diplomats maintaining that their 


elaborate silence is a screen for masterly discretion. 
The great change, no doubt, would be in the upper 
ranks of the temporary civil service; Lincoln 
would not have dreamed that war was an oppor- 
tunity fof the academic world to prove that it 
never more than half-believéd the doctrines it 
purveyed to youth. And, at the base of the 
pyramid, there would be the same vast army of 
clerks and stenographers, more feminine now, and 
far more elegant, but still fantastically underpaid 
and dreaming of the promotion that does not 
come. 

I hope Miss Leech will write this sequel. Few 
subjects are more fascinating than the history of 
this overgrown village which became, without 
knowing it, the capital of a great commonwealth. 
She has amply proved in this volume that she could 
make her narrative worthy of its superb theme. 

HAROLD J. LASKI 


A LITERARY CRIMINAL 


Suburban Gentleman: The Life of Thomas 
Griffiths Wainewright. By JoHN LINDsEY. 
Rich and Cowan. 12s. 6d 


The career of Thomas Wainewright presents 
a fruitful field of investigation, not only to the 
amateur of crime but to every student of the 
possibilities of human nature. Apart from the 
crimes they committed, most modern murderers 
have been drably commonplace. Thus Landru, 
stripped of his horrific legend, proves to have been 
a petty amorist and cheap-jack swindler who 
exercised his seduction on none but the humblest 
victims ; while Palmer is revealed as the gambler 
and Don Juan of a small provincial town. Both 
were vulgar, grasping and ill-educated; neither 
of them would have been accepted in any society 
more distinguished or more exacting than the 
world in which they moved. But Wainewright 
was—or, at least, appeared to be—a genuinely 
sensitive and really gifted man. Lamb praised the 
light-heartedness of his periodical essays; Clare, 
Dickens, Macready were all his friends. He 
drew—in a meretricious but exceedingly fluent 
style. He wrote—and his productions showed 
taste and feeling. It is true that his sense of 
luxury and his absorption in his own personality 
seemed somewhat over-developed. But he had a 
pleasant flow of imagery and was evidently much 
in love with the art of self-expression. 

It is interesting, then, to attempt to determine 
at» what point the talented spendthrift (who had” 
written of himself that he was “ certainly an 
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amiable creature,” and that every action of his 
life emanated from a desire to please) became the 
cold-blooded murderer who condemned sever 
human beings, among others his plain, trusting, 
stupid sister-in-law, to a particularly appalling 
and painful death. He wanted to remain a gentle. 
man—in spite of bill-collectors. He was anxious 
to: keep up the dignified suburban mansion ly 
had inherited from his maternal grandfather, 
Dr. Ralph Griffiths, publisher of the influentiai 
and respectable Monthly Review (on which he had 
employed Goldsmith) and of the less respectab\ 
but more profitable Fanny Hill. So the virtuoso 
became first a forger, afterwards a murderer— 
almost succeeded in his designs—failed by a hair's 
breadth—and finished his life in the miserabk 
obscurity of an Antipodean convict settlement, 
Wainewright’s tragedy has already been retraced 
in some detail by Mr. Jonathan Curling in ay 
interesting and carefully documented book en. 
titled Fanus Weathercock, published, and reviewed 
in these columns, some four years ago. Opening 
Suburban Gentleman, a reviewer naturally asks 
himself what Wainewright’s new biographer cap 
have found to add. The answer is that Mr. Lind- 
sey has added very little and has obviously bee 
much indebted to Mr. Curling’s volume. His 
unconscious memory must have played him false, 
for the parallelism between Mr. Lindsey’ 
book and that.of his predecessor is often rather 
startiing. A very large number of quotation 
chosen by Mr, Curling have also been selected 
by Mr. Lindsey, and the epithets he attaches t 
characters in the story are often surprisingly alike. 
It is regrettable that Mr. Lindsey should not hav 
thought fit to include in Suburban Gentlema 
either bibliography or index. PsTER QUENNELL 

A Narrow Street. By ELtiot PAUL. Cresset Pres: 
10s. 6d. 

One begins with interest Mr. Elliot Paul’s remini 
cences of life in a small Paris street during the la 
twenty years. Then one perceives that his book i 
a novel, in which he is one of the characters, but if 
the critic is indulgent, he will judge it as reporting 
rather than as imaginative art. Even when taken on thi 
level, the book could easily be dismissed. It is packed 
with rudimentary mistakes. As often as not th 
French is inaccurate, and though the author likes airi 
his political views, he cannot even distinguish 
between the’ Croix du Feu and the Camelots du Roi 
Like so many American journalists, he is magni 
cently severe upon the cowardice of the French an 
English during the Spanish War and the Municd 
crisis. Moreover, he never tires of Contrasting thé 
low standard of life in France with the high standard 
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The New Statesman and Nation, December 26, 1942 
in the U.S.A. But while he emphasises the squalor 
of petit bourgeois ways, he does recognise the courage, 
individuality and sociability of the French,~- This 
sincere appreciation goes far to make up for many 
unfair, imaccurate and irritating comments. The 
book cannot be recommended -to those who do not 
know France. But those who do will find much in 
it to delight as well as to exasperate them. We are 
left how a man clever enough to write 
such an account could be silly enough not to ask 
some French friend to look at the manuscript and to 
correct the more glaring mistakes. 





Week-end Competitions 
* No. 673 


Set by Roger Marvell 

' Competitors are invited to compose clerihews on 
the names of foreign towns or villages. Any 
number may be sent in, and the usual prizes of two 
guineas and half a guinea are offered for the 
best pair. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor 
by first post on Monday, January 4th. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 670 


Set by Raymond Mortimer 


The usual prizes are offered for the best English 
version of the following poem. Competitors are at 
liberty to make any adaptations they think desirable. 


LE DORMEUR DU VAL. 


C’est un trou de verdure ot chante une riviére 
Accrochant follement aux herbes des haillons 
D’argent, ow le soleil, de la montagne fiére, 
Luit: c’est un petit val qui mousse de rayons, 


Un soldat jeune, bouche ouverte, téte nue 
Et la nuque baignant dans le frais cresson bleu, 


. Dort; il est étendu dans l’herbe, sous la nue, 
Pale dans son lit ow la lumiére pleut. 


Les pieds dans les glaieuls, i] dort. Souriant 
comme 

Sourirait un enfant malade, il fait un somme. 

Nature, berce-le chaudement ; il a froid. 


Les parfums ne font pas frissoner sa narine ; 
Il dort dans le soleil, la main sur sa poitrine 
Tranquille. Il a deux trous rouges au cété droit. 


Report by Raymond Mortimer 

This sonnet by Rimbaud brought 197 entries. 
Although it does not seem very difficult, the 12th and 
14th lines floored most of the competitors. S. H. 
Jarvis suggests, rightly, I believe, that “ cresson 
bleu” is the cuckoo-flower, but “ cresses ’’ come very 
happily into English verse. Two entries seem to me 
in a class apart, those of F. C. C. and William Bliss. 
The former has taken what I consider just the right 
amount of liberty with the original—it is noticeable 
that the more literal versions, of which Allan M. 
Laing’s is far the best, show signs of awkwardness. I 
recommend that a first prize of a guinea and a half 
go to F.*C. C., a second prize of a guinea to William 
Bliss, and extra consolation prizes of five shillings 
be provided for Allan M. Laing and Fouché. The 
two last I selected only with difficulty from a bunch 
including the entries of Marhaus, W. E. A. Harris, 
G. C. Coutts, L. E. J. , Orlando, Simon Bottle, H. O. 
Meredith, Little Billee, H. W. Thompson, Daphne 
Castell, Donald Campbell, R. E. Latham, K. R. R., 
Guy Innes, Guy Williams, John Hall, Veritas, L. V. 
Upward, E. M. Herring, I. M. Bellis, G. de Vavasour, 
M. S., and Praed. 


SLEEP IN THE VALLEY. 


There’s a green hollow, where the river chants, 
And slips in arrows past the water plants, 

Silver in sunshine from the proud hiil’s height ; 
A wooded valley, small and brimmed with light. 


There the young soldier sleeps with thrown-back head 
In the cool cresses of the river-bed ; 

Unmoved upon the grassy verge he lies, 

Pale in the rays that pour from summer skies. 


Feet stretched among the rushes, sleeping still, 
He smiles as children do when they are ill. 
Cherish him warmly, Earth ; he is cold. Be kind. 
His nostrils cannot drink the flowering wind ; 
An arm across his breast, he sleeps in the sun, 
His temples bare, and a red hole in one. 

(F, C, C.) 
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THE SLEEPER IN THE HOLLOW. 


There is a hollow where a streamlet sings, 
Twitching in play the nodding maidenhair, 
And .through the trees the strong noon sunshine 


flings 
A dappled shade—and all is mossy there. 


Bare-throated, there a young air-pilot lies, 
Half-hidden where the long cool cresses creep ; 
The dappled shadows shift across his eyes, 
And in the quietness he seems asleep. 


He sleeps, pale-smiling, like a fretful child, 
The sanicle and sorrel flowers among, 
His fair head pillowed in a wood-wren’s nest. 


No scent comes to him from the wood flowers wild 

For there, above his right arm loosely flung, 

Two crimson wells are oozing from his breast. 
(WILLIAM BLIss) 


THE SLEEPER IN THE VALLEY. 


Green hollow, and the murmur of a stream, 
Glancing in shreds of silver through the grass ; 

From lofty hilltop slants the sun’s warm beam : 
Light foams to radiance in the narrow pass. 


A soldier lad sleeps there, among the flowers 
Bareheaded, open-mouthed, beneath blue skies : 
Cool cresses bathe his nape ; light’s dancing showers 

Pour on the couch where pale, outstretched, he lies. 


With irises about his feet he sleeps, 
A sick child’s smile upon his parted lips : 
O, clasp him closer, Earth, for he is cold. 


No nostril quivers, though sweet perfumes ride : 
Calm in the sun he sleeps, an arm flung wide. 
Two red holes in his side have stained the mould. 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 


In. a green dell a singing stream entwines 
With silver rags and tatters grassy ways, 
Where down the mountain side the proud sun 
Gilding the little valley with his rays. 

A soldier boy, mouth open and bare head, 
Is sleeping where the river wanders by, 
Wild flowers make his pillow, grass his bed: 
His face is pale and upturned to the sky. 

He’s cold. O Nature, fondle him awhile 
Among the irises. He seems to smile, 
Like a sick child, forgetting all his pains. 
The heavy perfume troubles not his sleep ; 
One hand lies on his heart; he slumbers deep. 
On his right side there are two purple stains. 
JFOUCHE) 
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COLONIES’ GREAT EFFORT 

THE annual general meeting of Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) was 
held in London on December 21st. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment .by the chairman (Sir John Caulcutt, 
K.C.M.G.) on the report and accounts for 
the year ended September 30th, 1942 (circu- 
lated before the meeting) :— 

The balance sheet again shows a strong 
liquid position and the Cash in Hand and at 
Bankers and Gold Bullion is again in excess 
of 80 per cent. of the Liabilities. The Net 
Profit for the year amounted to £419,611, 
and it is proposed to pay a final dividend 
of 4 per cent. (actual) on the Cumulative 


Preference Stock and of 8} per cent. (actual) 
on the “A” Stock and on the “B’’ Shares, 
subject to income tax. 

The inter-war period had seen a steady 


increase in the volume of Colonial products, 
although the prices of some of them had 
been subjected to violent fluctuations. In 
regard to those particular commodities, 
fuch as rubber, tin, sugar and tea, which 
were controlled by regulation schemes, the 
producers had a more fortunate experience. 
The underlying reasons for the.steady in- 
in the volume of production can, I 


crease 
think, be looked for in the general political 
and economic system which gave wide scope 


to enterprise, British and non-British alike. 
We should do weil also to remember the 
scientific advisers, many of whom bave been 
provided by Government agencies, and who 


The general dislocation and loss of 
markets, which occurred through the first 
period of this war, were met by schemes 
for bulk purchases of staple crops, such as 
cocoa, sugar and tea, these arrangements 
being somewhat akin to the vast bulk pur- 
chasing arrangements entered into by the 
British and Dominion Governments, covering 
the entire crops of such articles as wheat, 
wool and other vital necessities. All Colonial 
Governments were urged to stimulate the 
production of food, largely in order to save 
shipping, with the result that production 
rapidly increased. After the fall of France 
a greatly increased demand arose for certain 
Colonial products, synchronising with in- 
creased difficulties for producers of other 
commodities, to meet which schemes were 
devised to help the growers of such crops 
as citrus fruits and bananas. All these 
changes have naturally had their reactions 
on the business of the Bank. 

As a consequence of the entry of Japan 
into the war, and the subsequent loss of 
some of the areas producing materials of 
vital importance for war purposes, great 
efforts have been made to develop alterna- 
tive sources of supply in other parts of the 
Colonial Empire. 

The Revenues of the Colonies which we 


serve have been buoyant during the war 
period. Large official contributions have 
been made “' the Government here for war 
expenditure, but in the summer of 1940, at 
the request of His Majesty’s Government, 
this policy was altered, and contributions 
gave place to loans without interest, in 
order that the money might be available 


wien required in the various Colonies them- 
selves for reconstruction work. 
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DON'T let that cold develop! 
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Notice 
TH Czechoslovak Institute wishes to she it 
clear that its rooms are not available for 
ordinary political ——-. 4 recent meeting 
convened there by the Liberal Party was for the 
purposs of forming an tasciuatlonad Youth 
rganisation. 





Entertainm 
MERCURY, W211. PARK 700. From 
Dec. 26th, Ibsen's * Hedda Gabler.” From 
*? Sonia Dresdel 


“ Let’s Be 


an. 3rd, Becque’ 3 “ Parisienne. 
in both plays. 
UNny ‘Theatre. New Revu 
Offensive.” Thurs., F a ’ Sat., Sun., 
7p.m.; members and associates only. Member- 
ship, 2s. 1 Goldington St., N.W.1. BUS. 5391. 
KTS (Tem 7541). Eves. (ex. Mon.), 
Sun., 2.30. * Holy Isle ™ 3 evgs., 9; . 
| F omes Maria Marten.” Mems. only. 
Miship, $s. 
( RPHEUM, Golders Green. 
Sunday next (27th) at 7. 
Concert, including works by Byrd, Gibbons, 
Purcell, and Handel. Christmas music from 
“The Messiah”; Bach: excerpts from the 
Christmas Oratorio. London Philharmonic 
Orchestra ; Morley College choir. Conductor, 
Michael Tippett. All seats bookable, 6s. to 2s. 


__ Exhibition, Lectures and Meetingss — 
(CHINESE Woodcuts at the Berkeley Galleries, 
20 Davies Street, W.1. 10-5, Sat. 10-1. 
FETHICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. Dec. 
27th, at 11.30. H. J. BLACKHAM: “ Union 
of the World.” 
SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq., W.C.1., Dec. 27. No Meeting. 
NDIAN Independence Day Public Demon- 
siration, Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W.C.z2. 
fuesday, Jan. 26th, 7 p.m. Speakers : . Cove, 
M.P.; ‘RED Messer, M.P.; S. S. SILVERMAN, 
NMi.P.; VeRrA BritTarn, FENNER BROCKWAY ; 
F, Homnanae and Indian —— Please send 
delegates. Res. seats, 1s., from Committee of 
Indian ¢ “ongressmen, 70 New Oxford St.,W.C.1. 
"T“HE Progressive League (F.P.S.1.) are hold- 
ing a conference at Conway Hall, Jan. 
8th-1roth. Title: ‘“* The Political Ferment : 
Do We Need a New Religion?” Speakers : 
Oxrar STAPLEDON, BARBARA WoOoTTON, PRO- 
ressor PLuGeL and one other, Last Session 
Open Debate. Social Features, Dance, Music 
and Poetry. Fees: Members, 7s, 6d.; Non- 
Members, ros. Limited number of tickets. 
Apply : Hon. Sec., 49, Nassington Rd., N.W.3. 
NDIAN Freedom Campaign. Conference, 
Conway Hall, Sunday, January 3rd, 
2.30 p.m.-—8 p.m. (two sessions). F ‘enner Brock- 
way, Reginald Reynolds, Wilfred Wellock, 
Lionel Fielden, Edward Thompson, J. F. 
Horrabin, etc. Delegates’ tickets, 1s. 6d. ; 
visitors, 2s. Indian .Freedom Campaign, 
x Endsleig h Gdns, S.> Ww. Cut » or at door. 


Appointments’ Vacr: nt oe Wanted 
None of vacancies for women advertised 
in this journal relates to a woman between 
18 and 31 unless such a woman (a) has living 
cotth her a child of hers under the age of 14, or 
(b) ts registered under the Blind Persons Acts, 
or (c) has a Mimistry of Labour permit to allow 
her to obtain employment by individual efforts. 





He TON Rural District Council. Govern 
ment Evacuation Scheme. Wanted, Cook- 
Housekeeper for Hostel for ts boys (8 to II 
years). and s'aff at Heptonstall. Hebden 
ridge. Would be required take full charge of 
cooking, housekeeping and bookkeeping (boys 
have mid-day aa school). Salary 4,78 p.a. 
Applications, accompanied by copies of two 
recent testimonials should be forwarded to 
reach Clerk to the Council, District Bank Cham- 
bers, Hebden Bridge, not Jater than Dec. 28th 
1942. 
NM EDICAL psycho-therapist wanted for the 
4 Davidson Clinic, Edinburgh, to under- 
take treatment of the neuroses and advise on 
co-ordination of famiiy relationships. Salary 
£300 p.a., with opportunity for private practice. 
Apply Honorary Secretary, Davidson Clinic, 
4 Fettes Row, Edinburgh. 
Bx ERIENCED shorthand-typist required. 
“ Able to work on her own initiative. Good 
salary.@ Excellent prospects. Please apply in 
handwriting to Box 8115, 10 Hertford Street, 
London, W.1. 
| RAWING and Tracing for women (all 
ages) for war work, Write tor particulars 
of training to West End Drawing Office, 
107 Park Street, London, W.1. 
EXPERIENCED Cook-Caterer, preferably 
domestic science trained required in Janu 
ary for Radnorshire war nursery. 3 in kitchen. 
Applicant with child between 2 and § considered 
Write Mrs. J. B. Prrestitey, Broxwood Court 
Leominster, Herefordshire, 
“ures wanted tor four children on farm, 
» Matric. standard. Terms and qualifica- 
to Box 25, Smiths Library, Penzance. 
VW TaN the - urgently for small co-ed. school. 
vebel Teacher. Domestic helpers and 
iwdener. App y PRINCIPAL, Hurtwood School, 
Pe aslake, Surrey Abinget 119 
f CAPABLE mother’s help required ; 
dren attend school. Modern flat. 
end happy home. Write Box Ls. 
A PPl ICATIONS invited for two vacancie 
‘ © staff international pacifist organisation : 
shorthand- 


2 chil- 


Good 


y with languages, and 
shorthand-typist to take charge comp! licated 
filing system Write stating age. cxperience 
salary reouired, with photo. if poss. Box L24. 
( YENTLEWOMAN wanted to take out gir! of 
J two and baby in seaside town each day for 
Comfortable home offered, 
and books, etc Box L23. 
W ANTED. house ther to run 
boarding house children. 
Box L39. 


vat 
typist, preterab] 


few hours music 
schoo 
Ring- 


wood, Hants 





Godalming. os should be 
: teasers 


74-£200 p.a. 
war bonus 10s. p.w. to SUPERIN- 


WSs tn 


family. Baby ‘Bate Reb on 


GosR home ot 


MAN ge assist in sm. farmhouse. Partly 
tail, Thorbu . uy. farmwork (reser.) or 
orburn, »ton Gorge, Bridport. 
N wanted to join the new ——_ 
amen Community Farm to hel: 
and hsewk. Apply Middleton 
arm, Thelnetham, Diss, Norfolk. 
DOWER (33), musician, 2 daughters 
(6 and 8) offers home to young mother in 
exchange for poe house. rite Dr. Cos, 
Greenways, 
ADY weaned to take charge of gentleman’s 
+ house near gp = a help for rough. 
Comfortable home. 
WANTED qualified kindergarten teacher 
Cenemap) | we few pupils in private house. 
Live in. Box L 
AITER an ainiliies or two waitresses 
wanted for first-class country-town hotel. 
£3 per week and live in, with separate rooms, 
h. & c. Very comfortable place for two friends 
or sisters, etc, Antelope Hotel, Dorchester, 
Dorset. 
ULT., intell. foreign lady, scholar, educ. 
25-60, perfect English and typing, want 
half-days (mornings) as companion-secretary by 
Cont. woman lecturer (Cent. Lond,). Box L3. 
HELPER wanted in evacuated London ee 
school now near Cambridge. Must be good 
necdlewoman. Res. occupation. Apply Box L4. 
OURNALIST (ex-officer) requires educated 
housekeeper-assistant with interest in 
eecery end political work. London. Box L8. 
TED, grass widow, child wel., sh. single 
lady’s labour-saving house and do cooking 
Miss Barran, Tuggs Corner, Lewes, Sussex. 
ESIDENT man warden wanted for Settle- 
ment in Paddington. Special opportunity 
to build up adult mixed club. Write, giving full 
particulars, CHAIRMAN, Beauchamp Lodge ub, 
2 Warwick Crescent, W.2. 
ECRETARY wanted for new biological 
research team (natural history). Write, 
stating qualifications and experience, to Box L2o0. 
OQOK-CATERER, educated Oxford woman, 
experienced and skilled, sé¢eks tull-size 
catering job or post as cook-caterer to worth- 
while group. Box L4o. 
UBLIC School Man, ex-R.N.V.R.  Inter- 
otis post req., pref. some outdoor work. 
Six years’ office exp. Box L27. 
FRIENDLY alien (22), med. grnds. (formerly 
T.B.) incap. work nat. importance, artistic 
interests, typ., Fr., Ger., wants job in gallery, 
bookshop. or similar. Box L22. 
. 18 months land work, requires position 
° in which genuine interest can be taken 
Boe ne further tractor experience. 
ox I 
Wan: TED immed. intg. job. Woman (40’s) 
some secl. exp. shtd/typ. bk-kpg. Pref. 
S. of London or Surrey. Box Lis. 
Sc ‘“HOOL matron requires responsible posi- 
tion ; experienced clerical and needlework. 
Box L4r. 
FPRENCH lady, exp. teacher French, English, 
secks post in good school. Box K82. 
TURSE-COMPANION fully qualified for 
mental and nerve patients ; wide experience. 
Highly recommended. Box K86. 
RTIST, med. exempt, requires position, 
whole or part-time. Prefer own line, but 
willing consider anything. Box Kg. 
-O., exempt (30), married, Fellow Chartered 
Insurance Institute, four languages, adapt- 
able, with initiative and executive ability, seeks 
responsible position anywhere. Box K98. 
OUNG woman (University, writing, thea- 
trical, B.B.C.. Russian Monitoring exp.) 
secks full/part-time post. Pref. in publishing, on 
journal, or where Russian needed. Box K74. 
YNG. teacher in C.D. can visit alt. days in or 
nr. London. . Qual., exp., enthus. Main 
Subsids. Object: help, not, gain. 


Ws 


an mong 


uae en 


MARRIED woman pacifist, 31, seeks prog. 
post as working-trainee in Birmingham 
Midlands, Interested Chiropody Noe as” 

Nursery Teaching, Social Work. Box K 

REFUGEE 16} yrs. leav. tech. school, food 
maths., drg., seeks post with quant. surv. 

civ. eng. LiIpPMANN, 60 Lilian Rd., S.W.16. 
RISHMAN, 20’s, expt., ener., good refs., 
B.Comm., shthd., typing, sks. post. Box K89. 

Specialised Training 
ONDON University Examinations. Stud- 
4 ents ate prepared by UNIVERSITY CorRE- 
EONDENCE COLLEGE for Matriculation, Special 
n trance, Intermediate and Degree exams. 
Low fees; instalments, Prospectus post freefrom 
REGISTRAR, 70 Burlington ‘ae. Cambridge. 
‘HE Mary Ward Settlement, 
Place, W.C.1 (EUS. 1816). ‘Sprin term 
commences Friday, January st. lasses 
include Art and Literaturc, Psychology, Drama, 
Music, Elocution, Philosophy and Languages. 
All particulars at the Settlement Office. 





Tavistock 
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ieee Sok ae 


ye cae of freedom and fi 

RY SIAN lessons, convers., 
M. SOETEON | 81 Fordwyc 

OUR Sindaniae "oul cop ied (nearest 

tion , style) in lee Peel tweed 

£6.12.6 and 26 coupons. 

and coupons refi 5 

REDMAYNE, 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 

Literary. and Translations 
Vy TE for Prottt Send 4d. tor booklet. 


Wee 








g 3a yt 
pa y 
second-hand books in in good 
and other paper-covered fiction up to 4d. each 
Up to 6s. for Novels and Technical Books. No 
paren too small or large. pag org arranged 
here, or send = bring books to 
ry mmark St., Cross and 
receive cash onyanant. Temple Bar 41 $2-3. 
LAYWRIGHTS desi West End Pro- 
duction should send MSS. to Les Pay 
AGENCY. 2 Greystone Crt., Common, W. 
“ANDHI, 
and world. Full proceedi 
Bombay, August 7th, 8th, 1s. 
mittee of Indian Congressmen, 7O 
Street, W.C.1. 
24 RETURN to Reason,” by Geoffrey 
- A plea for the education of suliniclaga. 
“A very sane, well-written,-and most timely 
book.” —H. G. Well-. 2s, 6d. Hutchinsons. 
YPED translation; = English from 
Russ., Ger., Fr., It., — Handley 
Cross, Pains Hill, ‘Limiptil ‘Surr : 
USSIAN, ualifi teacher, trans. mother- 
tongue. Write 98a Earl’s cu Re Rd., W.8. 


Accommodation Offered and Wanied 
HE TS. Charming country house, 26 miles 
London, offers accommodation 1 or 2 
couples. Own peomare, good cuisine, private 
sitting room. Box 
ADY offers 2 ecnutiful furnished rooms 
(sole tenants). Use o —- gas fires, 
bath, telephone. Maida Vale 
IVAN bed-sitt. room avai aa man, with 
breakfast, bath. Top flat, 3 mins. Met. 
and Picc. Lines ; ss. Sat. after 3. CurRTis- 
RALEIGH, 9 Wetherby Gardens, S.W.s. 
ENTLEMAN with house in convenient 
evacuation area 24 miles London is 
willing take as paying guests officer or war-work 
official and wife. Box K71. 
ENTRAL London: fur. bed-sitt. C.H. 
Concrete building ; 2 guineas. Box K8o. 
\ ELWYN Garden City. Professional youn 
lady requires bed-sitting room an 
attendance. Box K83 
GENT LEMAN (32) “requires divan room with 
gas ring, electric light, use of bath. Write 
rent, BM/MEX, W.C.1. 
BY INESS girl, 12 yrs. exp. digs., wd. like 
make home with prog. people or share flat. 
iat. — books, walking. Harrow dist. 


MANCHESTER area. Professional woman 
requires Jan. three or more unfurnished 
rooms, one as kitchen. Sharing kitchen not con- 
sidered. Rent not more than 30s. References. 
Box K9s. 
AD 
~ country house or 
Large garden, quiet essential. 
Watts, Merriott, Somerset. 
M . Officer, wife, baby, need furn. accom. 
aVaeo handy Aldgate 8 wks. CHANDLER, 
62 Grove Road, Beccles, Suffolk. 
Roe oe by young woman ‘furnished bed- 
sitting room. Full particulars to Box K56. 
Where to Stay 
I ” INGSLEY Hotel, "Wear the} British Museum. 
From 9s. 6d. per 


prices Ler 
yy 


es 4 ¢ otal 
ply Com- 
New Oxford 


Bourne. 





statin: 


» semi-invalid, seeks accommodation in 
convalescent home. 
S.-or S.W. 





er night. 
y OODY- BAY Hotel, Parracombe, N. Devon. 
Quiet, safe area. & C. Comfortable 
beds, farm produce, central heating, li¢ensed. 
Parracombe 64. 
N HARMING XVIIth century Hotel, over- 
looking Mounts Bay ; modernised, fully 
licensed Club; AA. and R.A.C. owe | 
Produce from home farm; reasonable terms. 
Kenegie Hotel, Gulval. Phone : Penzance 272. 
WNT ER Quarters, Those mentally alive 
and willing to be helpful may spend the 
winter in peaceful and beautiful surroundings 
at special rates. LANGDALE Estate, Great Lang 
dale, nr. Ambleside. Tel. : Grasmere 82. 
PERFECT PEACE, Vi-spring beds. Own pro- 
duce. Mod. conv., 14th C. manor farm 





Upper Quinton, Stratford-on-Avon. 


N. Devon. 


REGENT INsTITUTE (191A), Palace Gate, W. 8. GQ 
Books. E 


ZAD, NEHRU speak to India - 











ae AS Reasonable price. Box — 
LL-known London theatrical 


studio 
-class experienced scen 
ters. Box K77.» 
Wanreo, coach’ for matric. maths. Wil. 
district. Box K93. 
GPAN ‘isn Lady gives lessons grammar, 
conversation. x K 
EX:PROBATIONER nurse, age 21 (exempt), 
suffered breakdown, treated by 
cnaiveton therapy, would welcome help and 
advice in finding useful occupation. Box L11. 
-A, hons, degree, Oxford, gives coac 
histo’ to Univ. stendard. Prenat 
English Latin to matric, standard. Box L12. 
Gop home, small sal., offered in ret. help 
2 small children. Country. Box Lg. 
WANTED, business girl to share mod. flat 
with prog. yng. couple. Well-furn. bedrm, 
Westy paners easy atmos., radi - Mealy 
as req. N-W.2, 3 mins. bus or tu Box L48. 
G* Chelsea) wants French conversation 
practice. Write Box L37. 
FOR Sale. Pedigree golden cocker bitch, nine 
months old, inoculated, house-trained, 
gentle disposition. Needs country -home if 
possible. 20 guineas or nearest offer. PRImrose 


ARE you reading LA Letrre DE LA Franc 
COMBATTANTE—a monthly pt 4 in 
oe of France’s part. in the war? Decem- 
ber: North Africa Focus of World se ee 
Air-Marshal d’Astier de la Vi 

de Gaulle’s New Second-in-Command, Toulon, 
etc. Now available to private subscribers at the 
rates of 12 months, 6s. ; 6 months, |. Par- 
ticulars and subscriptions : The itor, “La 
Lettre de la France Combattante,” Fighting 
— Headquarters, 4, Carlton Gardens, 


e 
WaNrep to buy mew or second-hand 
compass, with pen, pencil and_ divider 
Miss NIcxkson, 


require 


points, also parallel ruler. 
Overton, Ellesmere, Salo 
ACANCIES in aah residential nursery 
2-5 years. Apply 11 Norman Way, South- 
gate, London. 
(00D-NATURED, non-religious mother 
with jolly child about 3 wanted beginning 
Feb. to cook-hsekp. and co-op. in family (writer) 
with daughter (3) wanting com; onship. Sm. 
house, large garden. Small salary. Box L3o0. 
AUGHTER out 9 till § offers top flat resi- 
dential park, Cathedral City, to mother 
who'd caretake, get lunch for elderly parents. 
Daughter wel. ; gd. schools available. Box L238. 


URGENCY. Wanted set Russian linguaphone 
records, book, etc. State price and con- 
dition. Box L26. 

GHEFFIELD. Lonely highbrow in Services 
welcemed in dr’s. flat. cnene evgs. 62163. 
MN. or Eng. lessons by hi ig | ex Song 

Easy conversational met 
ING Sloane 1992 for efficient 5 aeead oa 
clerical workcrs. WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, 

Terminal House, S.W.1. 

PLay- -READING group want a copy of 

famous plays of 1931, 1936, 1937; also 

Galsworthy’s Plays (complete, one vol.), Rice's 

“Not for Children.” State aie to NorTHCOTT, 

220 Stamford Hill (STA. 1548) 

ATH. H.M. Forces invited listen E.M.G. 
gramophone. Write Mrs. MANDEVILL:, 

8 Lower Oldfield Park. 
HE Nursery School in connection with The 
Norland Institute & Nurseries, Ltd., is 
reopening at 11 Pembridge Square, W.2, on 

January sth, 1943. For terms and particulars 

apply the Be gm oe 

R SSIAN lessons wanted. Odd evenings. 

eee, Write Box K75. 

pest OR’S wife with son 23 months 

(husband serving overseas) would like to 
share home of mother in similar circumstances. 

Southern county preferred. Box K68. 
OUNG grass widow with baby seeks ditto 

to share smal! country house, on bus route, 

20 miles Newcastle. All modern conveniences. 

Work and expenses shared. No nanny. Must be 

country lever. CHESWRiIGHT, Cambo, Morpeth. 
OUR handwriting is the mirror reflectinj 

your hidden.talents, your character an¢ 
personality. Write for free leaflet, Institute of 

Graphology = Psychology, 15 Broad Court, 

London, W’.C 

TURSE Olivier. Colds. Colonic Irrigation, 
rheumatism. MAY 1085. 

.K. THERAPY (Modern Nature Cure). Par 

tics. from Kingst ton Clinic, Edinburgh, 9 

[NTERES TED in writing ? H. Kees 
Correspondence Courses at, London 

School of Journalism. Free advice’ and book 

from Prospectus Office, L.S.J., $7, Gordon Sq. 

W.C.1. MUS. 4574. 


Classified Advts. Information on page 431. 
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